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ABSTRACT 

Focusing on state and local efforts to reduce 
underage drinking, this report is a product of a joint project of the 
National Association of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives 
(NAGHSR) and the National Association of State Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Directors (NASADAD) . Part of the project included a survey of the 
memberships of both NAGHSR and NASADAD designed to assess what states 
were doing to prevent underage drinking and to determine the extent 
of interagency cooperation with these efforts. The 10 case studies 
featured in this report were chosen from the efforts described by 
survey respondents to the question, "Can you identify current efforts 
to reduce underaged drinking in your state that you consider to be 
particularly effective or promising?" Phone interviews were conducted 
with program coordinators during October and November of 1994. 
Selections included in this report were chosen to represent a broad 
range of strategies and approaches to prevent underage drinking 
throughout the country. Projects were included from North Dakota, New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Virginia, Washington, Maryland, 
California, Minnesota, and Ohio . Appendices are (1) program contacts , 
(2) resources, (3) NAGHSR membership list, (4) NASADAD membership 
list. (JBJ) 
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Magnitude oF the Underage Drinking Problem 

WHILE THERE HAS BEEN SOME SUCCESS BOTH IN PREVENTING UNDERAGE DRINKING AND IN PRE- 
VENTING ALCOHOL-RELATED CRASHES, THESE PROBLEMS CONTINUE TO CHALLENGE HIGHWAY AND 
TRAFFIC SAFETY, LAW ENFORCEMENT, AND ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PREVENTION PROFESSION- 
ALS. IN 1993, 67 PERCENT OF 8TH GRADERS, 81 PERCENT OF lOTH GRADERS, AND 87 PERCENT OF 
12TH GRADERS REPORTED HAVING TRIED ALCOHOL’ EVEN MORE ALARMING IS THE NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS WHO REPORT HAVING “BEEN DRUNK” AT LEAST ONCE, 26 PERCENT, ^8 PERCENT, AND 63 
PERCENT RESPECTIVELY.^ THE INCIDENCE OF BINGE DRINKING (CONSUMING FIVE OR MORE DRINKS 
IN A ROW DURING THE PAST 2 WEEKS)— 1^ PERCENT FOR 8TH GRADERS, 23 PERCENT OF lOTH 
GRADERS, AND 28 PERCENT OF 12TH GRADERS— ALSO REFLECTS THE NEED FOR CONTINUED 
EFFORTS IN PREVENTING UNDER-AGE DRINKING.^ 

IN THE AREA OF IMPAIRED DRIVING, NOTEWORTHY PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE IN REDUCING THE 
NUMBER OF ALCOHOL-RELATED CRASH FATALITIES AMONG UNDERAGE YOUTH. ALCOHOL-RELATED 
FATALITIES OF PERSONS BETWEEN THE AGES OF 1 S AND 20 DECUNED BY OVER 5S PERCENT 
BETWEEN 1982 AND 1993.* YET DESPITE THIS PROGRESS, IN 1993, ALMOST 16 PERCENT OF 
THE DRIVERS INVOLVED IN FATAL CRASHES BETWEEN THE AGES OF IS AND 20 WERE LEGALLY 
INTOXICATED.* 

ALCOHOL-RELATED CRASH FATALITIES IS ONE OF THE MANY NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF UNDERAGE 
DRINKING. A RECENT STUDY BY THE CENTER ON ADDICTION AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE AT COLUMBIA 
SHOWS THAT YOUTH WHO DRINK ALCOHOL ARE 7.S TIMES MORE UKELY TO USE ANY ILUCIT DRUG, 
AND SO TIMES MORE UKELY TO USE COCAINE THAN YOUNG PEOPLE WHO NEVER DRINK ALCOHOL* 
THIS STUDY ALSO SHOWS THAT THE YOUNGER AN INDIVIDUAL STARTS DRINKING, AND THE GREATER 
THE INTENSITY AND FREQUENCY OF ALCOHOL CONSUMPTION, THE GREATER THE RISK OF USING 
OTHER DRUGS. 

IN UGHT OF THE SIGNIFICANT PREVALENCE OF UNDERAGE DRINKING, ITS CONTRIBUTION TO FATAL 
CRASHES, AND ITS POTENTIAL TO LEAD TO OTHER DRUG USE, THE NEED FOR PREVENTION EFFORTS 
REMAINS CRITICAL. THIS REPORT, AND THE LARGER PROJECT OF WHICH IT IS FYV7T, WAS UNDERTAK- 
EN IN RESPONSE TO THIS NEED. IT EXAMINES UNDERAGE DRINKING PREVENTION INITIATIVES IN 10 
DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES IN 1 0 DIFFERENT STATES. 

Overview and Rationale for the Project 

THIS REPORT IS A PRODUCT OF A JOINT PROJECT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNORS’ 
HIGHWAY SAFETY REPRESENTATIVES (NAGHSR) AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE DIRECTORS (NASADAD) FOCUSING ON STATE AND lOCAL EFFORTS TO 
REDUCE UNDERAGE DRINKING. FART OF THE PROJECT INCLUDED A SURVEY OF THE MEMBERSHIPS 
OF BOTH NAGSHR AND NASADAD DESIGNED TO ASSESS WHAT STATES WERE DOING TO PREVENT 
UNDERAGE DRINKING AND TO DETERMINE THE EXTENT OF INTERAGENCY COOPERATION WITHIN 
THESE EFFORTS. 

THE 10 CASE STUDIES FEATURED IN THIS REPORT WERE CHOSEN FROM THE EFFORTS DESCRIBED 
BY SURVEY RESPONDENTS TO THE QUESTION: “CAN YOU IDENTIFY CURRENT EFFORTS TO 
REDUCE UNDERAGE DRINKING IN YOUR STATE THAT YOU CONSIDER TO BE PARTICULARLY EFFEC- 
TIVE OR PROMISING?’’ PHONE INTERVIEWS WERE CONDUCTED WITH PROGRAM COORDINATORS 
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DURING OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 1 994. 



SELECTIONS INCLUDED IN THIS REPORT WERE CHOSEN TO REPRESENT A BROAD RANGE OF STRATE- 
GIES AND APPROACHES TO PREVENT UNDERAGE DRINKING THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. SOME ARE 
NEW APPROACHES ESTABLISHED QUITE RECENTLY; OTHERS ARE LONG-STANDING WITH A HISTORY 
OF SUCCESS. ALL ARE QUITE REPUCABLE AND ARE BEING PRESENTED TO STATE AND LOCAL AGEN- 
CIES AS STRATEGIES TO CONSIDER FOR THEIR OWN JURISDICTIONS. 

FOLLOWING IS A UST OF THE PROJECTS SELECTED AND THE REASONS FOR THEIR SELECTION. 



• North Dakota the network of community traffic safety programs 

WAS CHOSEN because IT DEMONSTRATES HOW A STATE HIGHWAY SAFETY AGENCY 
(SHSA) AND A SINGLE STATE AUTHORITY (SSA) FOR ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE CAN 
ACHIEVE THE COMMON OBJECTIVE OF SUPPORTING LOCAL ALTERNATIVE ACTMTIES WITH 
NO DUPUCATION OF EFFORT; 



* New York athletes helping athletes, a mentoring and education pro- 
gram IN 30 LONG ISLAND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. WAS SELECTED BECAUSE IT FEATURES 
PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES, HAS EXTENSIVE YOUTH INVOLVEMENT, AND HAS A 14-YEAR 
HISTORY OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY THROUGH MULTI-BASED FUNDING; 



• New Jersey alcohol- and smoke-free residential facilities and enter- 
tainment CENTERS ARE INCLUDED IN THIS REPORT BECAUSE THEY ARE AT THE CORE OF 
A UNIQUE INITIATIVE TO PREVENT UNDERAGE DRINKING AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS; 



* Massachusetts these state-initiated alcohol awareness seminars 

WERE selected BECAUSE THEY FOCUS ON DETECTION OF UNDERAGE PATRONS AND LIA- 
BILITY PROTECTION, AND BECAUSE THEY DEMONSTRATE HOW THE SHSA DEVELOPED A 
PROCESS FOR SYSTEMATIC INVOIVEMENT OF AND SUPPORT FROM THE PUBUC AND PRI- 
VATE SECTORS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL; 



• Virginia THIS INTERGOVERNMENTAL INITIATIVE DIRECTED BY THE SHSA AND THE 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF ALCOHOUC BEVERAGE CONTROL WAS CHOSEN BECAUSE IT IS 
AT THE NATIONAL FOREFRONT IN DETECTING THE USE OF FRAUDULENT IDENTIFICATIONS 
THROUGH ITS USE OF DIGITIZED IMAGING FOR DRIVERS' UCENSES; 



* Washington this media campaign is featured because it targets an 

IMPORTANT AND OFTEN OVERLOOKED GROUP— RVRENTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN— CHAL- 
LENGING THEM TO TALK TO THEIR CHILDREN ABOUT ALCOHOL WHILE THEY ARE YOUNG; 




• IVlarylarid the Maryland underage drinking prevention coalition is 

HIGHLIGHTED BECAUSE IT INCORPORATES A VARIETY OF STRATEGIES TO REDUCE 
UNDERAGE DRINKING--RANGING FROM INFLUENCING PUBUC POUCY, AND COLLECTING 
AND DISSEMINATING INFORMATION, TO INCREASING KNOWLEDGE ABOUT AVAILABLE 
ALCOHOL-FREE ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH; 



* California teenwork is profiled because it has a long history as a 

SUCCESSFUL STATEWIDE YOUTH CONFERENCE. IT HAS TEENS mRTICIPATING IN BOTH 
THE PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CONFERENCE. AND IT HAS BEEN USED 
SUCCESSFULLY AS A MODEL FOR SIMILAR CONFERENCES; 



• Minnesota alcohol decisions is included because it has a long history 

OF USING PEER-TO-PEER, CROS&AGE TEACHING STRATEGIES TO FOSTER HEALTHY DECI- 
SION-MAKING IN TEENS; AND 



• Ohio NONE FOR UNDER 21 WAS SELECTED BECAUSE ITIS A FLEXIBLE PUBUC INFOR- 
MATION CAMFYVIGN THAT CAN BE INSERTED WITHIN LOCAL COMMUNITY PREVENTION 
PROGRAMMING. OR IT CAN BE USED AS AN INDEPENDENT CAMFYVGN. 
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Although these programs offer 
different strategies and con- 
tain unique approaches to 
preventing underage drink- 
ing, they also have certain 
components in common: 

Following is a list of some 
of the common experiences 
or themes that presented 
themselves through the 
case study process. Even 
programs that appear vastly different have 
similar ingredients or have learned similar 
lessons from their distinct experiences. 




forums with parents and other 
adults when underage drinking is 
discussed so that a full range of 
opinion is presented. 

5. Effective programs use multiple 
strategies. An approach can become 
outdated while it is still in the plan- 
ning stages and may need revision. It 
is essential to remember that there are 
no quick fixes in dealing with the pre- 
vention of underage drinking. Using 
several short-term approaches while 
planning and implementing long-range 
plans keeps the prevention message visible. 



1. Youth involved in planning, organiz- 
ing, and participating in prevention pro- 
grams should be representative of the tar- 
get population. Effective prevention pro- 
grams are racially, ethnically, and geograph- 
ically diverse. 

2. Meaningful youth involvement does 
not just happen. Young people must be 
encouraged to become a part of projects 
targeted to serve them. They may need 
leadership training in order to make effec- 
tive contributions at the policy, planning, 
and implementation levels. 

3. At the same time, youth should be 
guided, but not directed. Their participa- 
tion will evaporate if they feel their autono- 
my is not respected. 

4. Some youth can be tougher on under- 
age drinking than adults. Youth who ab- 
stain from alcohol have been known to call 
limited responses to underage drinking 
(e.g., contacting families to pick up their 
inebriated children, confiscating alcohol 
from underage drinkers) a “slap on the 
wrist” and contend that the only way to 
prevent underage drinking is to enforce 
the law and charge violators. Accordingly, 
abstaining youth should be included in 




6. Schools and community-based organi- 
zations often have different approaches to 
prevention efforts. The former is a teach- 
ing institution that comes at issues through 
curriculum and lesson plans. The latter 
generally uses a process focused on behav- 
ior change. Both approaches are needed, 
along with others, to form a comprehen- 
sive strategy. 

7. An adult-based counterculture needs 
to be established regarding underage drink- 
ing. Adults can help reduce underage drink- 
ing by realizing that teenage drinking does 
not have to be a rite of passage. This is 
especially true on college campuses where 
adult attitudes of acceptance give a legiti- 
macy to the practice of underage and 
excessive drinking. Faculty, administrators, 
and parents need to give open and tangi- 
ble support to substance-free facilities and 
activities. 




8. One effective prevention strategy at 
the State level is to design a flexible pro- 
gram or campaign that can stand alone or 
be incorporated within the existing pre- 
vention campaigns of local communities. 
Communities can chose to use the State 
program in its entirety, or they can adapt 
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the program and use it in coordination 
with their overall prevention programing. 
This creates a unified but flexible state- 
wide prevention initiative. 
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ANONYMOUS 



there is community support, especially 
from local leaders such as elected officials 
and heads of civic associations and law 
enforcement agencies. 



9. Communication and information shar- 
ing across agencies and organizations con- 
cerned about underage drinking are impor- 
tant for successful prevention program- 
ming. There are many opportunities for 
cooperation, ranging from joint develop- 
ment and funding of a prevention initiative 
to getting outside input from agencies and 
organizations regarding ways to expand the 
audience or improve an existing initiative. 

10. Existing community-based traffic safe- 
ty programs and local substance abuse 
prevention programs can provide the net- 
works for SHSAs and SSAs to launch state- 
wide underage drinking prevention initia- 
tives. These established community pro- 
grams have the flexibility to organize a 
wide variety of efforts such as alternative 
youth activities, server training seminars, 
and school-based prevention programs. 

11. SSAs and SHSAs and other State agen- 
cies can effectively share staff and funds to 
cope with underage drinking. They need 
to survey their efforts regarding the prob- 
lem and identify any duplication and gaps 
in services and funds. 

12. Many nrnpram«» arp frinHpH ^ demon- 
strations. However, continuing collabora- 
tive arrangements between various Federal, 
State, private, and local entities may en- 
sure program continuation. 

13. Community support for State-initiated 
underage drinking prevention efforts can 
be gained through the involvement of 
locally respected persons and agencies. 
Underage drinking prevention programs 

Q will not be effective and sustainable unless 




14. Liability affects both establishments 
and private citizens. Underage drinking 
prevention efforts should include informa- 
tion about what constitutes liability and 
what steps can be taken to avoid being in 
conflict with the law. 

15. The judiciary needs to know about any 
special initiatives to enforce underage drink- 
ing laws. Judges have a range of sentencing 
options and can provide effective support 
for law enforcement initiatives through 
their adjudication. Accordingly, special 
meetings should be held with judges to 
apprise them of enforcement goals. 

16. Prevention needs the backup of 
enforcement. In addition to enforcing the 
laws regarding underage drinking, law 
enforcement officials can be effective advo- 
cates for prevention by explaining the law 
and the reasons to avoid violations. 

Conclusion 

Our experience in reviewing these programs 
reveals many promising practices and pro- 
grams. We encourage the users of this guide 
to call or write the persons listed to find out 
more about ihcii cITurLS. Use this guide as a 
catalyst in planning your own initiatives. 

The problem of underage drinking will 
not “disappear” or “grow up” on its own. 
Concerted efforts by local, State, and Federal 
agencies must continue to reduce, if not 
eliminate, this problem. “We alone can do it, 
but we cannot do it alone.” (anonymous) 
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ALTERNATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 
THROUGH THE 
COMMUNITY 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 



PROGRAM NETWORK 




working with 



OvervieKU 

The North Dakota Department of Transpor- 
tation (DOT) uses its network of 11 
Community Traffic Safety Programs (CTSPs) as 
a major means to promote its underage 
drinking prevention efforts. To complement 
this effort, traffic safety funds 50 percent of 
one staff position in the Department of 
Human Services — Division of Alcoholism and 
Drug Abuse — to work on issues related to 
driving under the influence (DUI), especially 
the review, assessment, and evaluation of DUI 
arrests. The Division of Alcoholism and Drug 
Abuse previously had funded CTSPs and other 
local groups to conduct prom/ graduation 
and other alternative activities. These activi- 
ties have since been incorporated in the 
CTSPs’ annual operational plans. 

This program is featured because an 
existing State structure, the network of 
CTSPs, is used cooperatively by the State 
agencies responsible for traffic safety and 
substance abuse prevention to develop 
and support alternative activities at the 
local level. 

Located throughout the State and deal- 
ing with a range of traffic safety issues, the 
CTSPs specify to the DOT the type of preven- 
tion activities they believe should be under- 
taken at the local level. These activities 
respond to needs identified through State 
crash data, local assessments and surveys of 
schools, and assessments of local liquor 
industry practices. 

The DOT and the CTSPs’ heaviest 
emphasis is reaching 13- to 18-year-olds, the 
period during which the onset of first use is 
most likely to occur. The next age group tar- 
geted are young adults, 18 to 21 years of 
age. However, the CTSPs and the DOT also 
are concerned about reaching elementary 
school students. Kids Teaching Kids has 
been implemented through most of the 
State. Older students teach younger stu- 



dents safety awareness. The intent is to con- 
vince children not to drink during their teen- 
age years. If onset of first use is delayed by 
even a year or two, the DOT believes pro- 
gress has been made. 

The DOT also promotes attendance at 
four camps that are designed to help youth 
and adults develop leadership skills and 
partnerships. They are conducted by the 
Center for Adolescent Development, a non- 
profit corporation established in 1984 and 
based in Bismarck. The CTSPs’ underage 
drinking prevention efforts often relate to 
these camps, which are: 



1. Teens in Partnership; 

2. Teen Institute; 

3. Post High School 
Teen Institute; and 

4. Adult Institute. 



Another statewide effort is the North 
Dakota Program for the Advancement of 
Leadership and Safety, an organization that 
was founded in 1991 for youth and by youth 
in that State. The program is an affiliate of 
the National Student Safety Program (NSSP). 
Each year an annual conference is held with- 
in the State to promote prevention and safe- 
ty for youth. 

It is estimated that 94,336 youth in 
public schools and colleges are reached each 
year through the CTSPs’ underage drinking 
prevention activities. 



Background and Planning 

The CTSPs are well suited for the develop- 
ment of prevention efforts because they 



the problem 
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started in 1983 as com- 
munity task forces on 
impaired driving. Since 
the CTSPs take a com- 
prehensive, community- 
based approach to traffic 
safety, many have been conducting alterna- 
tive activities for youth for several years. 
Therefore, in 1989, the DOT began to focus 
upon the CTSPs as a statewide means to 
develop alternative activities to prevent 
underage drinking. 

At the State level, in addition to ex- 
amining crash statistics, the DOT deter- 
mines need by analyzing data from the 
North Dakota Departments of Health and 
Human Services. 

At the local level, each CTSP has an 
advisory council that guides all activities and 
is involved in their needs assessment. These 
councils usually include representatives of 
the State highway patrol (which receives 
some assistance from the DOT in making 
local presentations to youth), as well as local 
law enforcement agencies. Other groups 
represented generally include schools, city 
officials, attorneys, prevention groups, cler- 
gy, service organizations, military personnel, 
and college campus police. 

The CTSPs use all community net- 
works to reach youth — particularly schools, 
service clubs, and public health organiza- 
tions. Since the CTSPs are administered 
under established entities in the communi- 
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action program, city government, or other 
quasi-city organizations — they have espe- 
cially good access to these networks. 



Mea&is to 

At the State level, the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on DUI and Traffic Safety has a perma- 
nent youth position, filled by either a high 
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school or college student, 
who focuses on underage 
drinking issues. The com- 
mittee acts in an advisory 
capacity on education and 
legislative issues. 

At the local level, the CTSP advisory 
councils often include one or more high 
school student who also may become 
involved in program implementation. For 
example, the Dickinson CTSP coordinated 
the development of a video (and curricu- 
lum guide) on underage alcohol consump- 
tion that involved 55 young actors and pro- 
duction crew members. However, in work- 
ing with youth, adults — and youth them- 
selves — realized that there are no quick 
fixes. The teen center in Bismarck had a 
slow start even though hundreds of teen- 
agers volunteered thousands of hours to 
planning and development. Teens, with 
adult assistance, now chaperon themselves 
and staff the center. 



Strategies and ActiviCies 

Alcohol-free prom and graduation activities 
are typically supported by all the CTSPs. 
Other alternative activities have been devel- 
oped in response to local circumstances. 

Teen -Center Based on responses to a local 
survey, the Bismarck CTSP determined that 
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vealed that young adolescents tended to 
drink in homes — their own or friends’ — 
while 16- to 19-year-olds were more likely 
to drink with friends at public parks/places 
and in cars. The CTSP enlisted youth to 
plan and develop the “Upbeat/Detour,” a 
teen center, as a means to provide a safe 
place for alternative, substance-free activi- 
ties. The Williston CTSP is planning to fol- 
low suit. 
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Evening ccth/ities 
at the State con- 



ference include a 
disc jockey and 
dance. These 
alternative activi- 
ties reinforce 
the nressage of 
h!o Use and pro- 
vide fun and 
entertainment. 



Nem Year's Eve Party 
Grand Forks decided that 
a city-sponsored, alcohol- 
free New Year’s Eve party 
would set an example for 
youth and also provide 
an alternative activity for youth and adults, 
both of whom serve on the planning com- 
mittee. Patterned after a similar Boston 
event, the “First Night” celebration will in- 
clude restaurants and recreation facilities 
that will be open to families into the early 
hours of the morning. This probably will 
become an annual event. In Dickinson, a 
family skating party was held on New Year’s 
Eve as an expansion of the CTSP’s substance- 
free events for youth. 

College Programs In response to campus 
needs, the Dickinson CTSP collaborates with 
Dickinson State Uni-versity on alcohol aware- 
ness projects, which include an education 
program for student alcohol offenders. The 
Grand Forks CTSP collaborates with the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota on “Octsoberfest,” 
an annual week-long alcohol awareness 
event at the university that involves a variety 
of recreational/educational events. Post Teen 
Institute participants will be presenting 
workshops on campus that relate to traffic 
safety and Safe and Healthy Choices. Two- 
way communication is emphasized in the 
college campus programs, which include a 
lot of brainstorming sessions. 

Elementary Schools All alternative activities 
sponsored by the CTSPs include information 
about the risks associated with underage 
drinking. In the elementary school presenta- 
tions, teenage mentors and puppeteers pre- 
sent this message to young children. A com- 
prehensive approach was taken by the 
Dickinson CTSP and the Drug-Free Schools 
Committee, which coordinated the devel- 
opment of a K through 12 health curricu- 
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lum that addresses sub- 
stance abuse and traffic 
safety issues. 

CmMli^wmatlim Packets 

Direct assistance to at-risk 
or in-need youth is handled at the State 
level. In order to support this intervention, 
the Williston CTSP has compiled a packet to 
present to parents when their child is 
released from custody after being arrested 
and detained as a “minor in possession.” 
Information is provided about court proce- 
dures and available services. Judges sen- 
tence offenders to an education class that 
now includes a parents’ component. The 
CTSPs in Dickinson, Grand Forks, and Fargo 
are also planning to provide similar infor- 
mation to families of juveniles apprehend- 
ed as minors in possession. 

Review of City Ordinances CTSPs review 
city ordinances and have access to munici- 
pal officials to suggest policies to prevent 
underage drinking. A new ordinance in Dickin- 
son, as supported by the CTSP, was critical 
in closing a public rest area that had been a 
site for underage drinking for the past 20 
years. In Grand Forks, the CTSP convinced 
the city council to allow a teenage nightclub 
for well-chaperoned, alcohol-free dances on 
Sunday nights. 

Compliutsce Checks CTSPs support sobriety 
checkpoints and compliance checks (sting 
operations). In regard to the latter, the 
Bismarck CTSP worked with the media to 
create awareness about the availability of 
alcohol. The Dickinson CTSP focused on the 
use of false identifications. At the State level, 
the DOT will fund the creation of local 
videos for training local liquor establish- 
ments on how to detect false identifications 
and other signs to watch for regarding the 
sale of alcohol to minors. 
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TEEN INSrmjTE 
C^UWP— iActMt/es 
during the i/i/ee/r 
at camp focus on 
team building and 
developing jxirt- 
nerships. This 
activity uses non- 
comf^titive games 
to reduce anxiety 
and aide in the 
bonding pnxess. 
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A big barrier to coopera- 
tion at the local level in 
North Dakota is commu- 
nity discomfort with outsiders in roles of 
influence. There are CTSP directors from out- 
side their communities who have been 
accepted, but only after several years of par- 
ticipation in local afeirs. A newcomer can build 
community confidence if he/she can get 
prominent people from local government 
and organizations involved in CTSP activities. 

A barrier to the deterrence of underage 
drinking is adult attitudes toward alcohol. 
Often the philosophy of “I drank and I 
turned out okay” tends to justify underage 
drinking, which occurs at all income levels. 
The CTSPs are working on ways to communi- 
cate to adults that their children’s lives are at 
risk. The “no use” message is clear and appar- 
ent in all activities and promotions. 

Both the State and the CTSPs are 
concerned about safe transportation for 
those young people who consume alcohol 
and drive or ride with someone who has 
been drinking. According to an instate sur- 
vey, North Dakota students are nearly twice 
as likely to drink and drive as the national 
average. All this is further complicated by the 
fact there is limited public transportation in 
North Dakota, a rural State. 

Central to the success of the CTSPs is 



mRCO'S RED 
RiaSON UUEEK 
199^1— CTSP 
Director uuoii:ed 
with youth to 
develop a banner 
used during Red 
Ribbon Week. 
The banner was 
presented to the 
Maifor of Fargo 
and hung in the 
shywalk during 
the week of 
Red Ribbon. 



DOT intends to contract 
with the Center for Adoles- 
cent Development in Bis- 
marck to conduct an eval- 
uation of efforts to prevent underage drink- 
ing. The center runs the four youth and adult 
leadership camps that relate to the CTSPs’ 
prevention efforts, as described earlier. Start- 
ing next year, the intent is to track camp 
graduates on a statewide basis for several 
years to determine post-graduation attitudes 
and behavior regarding alcohol use. 

At the local level, the Grand Forks pub- 
lic school district did a survey to assess the 
influence of parental attitudes. It was deter- 
mined that parents taking strong stands 
against underage drinking had significant 
impact upon their children’s decisions not to 
use alcohol. 



The North Dakota DOT allocates portions of 
its State Highway Safety 402 funds to local 
underage drinking prevention activities. 
Previous funding came from the Division of 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, which is sup- 
ported primarily through the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Admin- 
istration Block Grant. 




the hro?jH-h?j.spd approach they take. They 
tend to look at community problems and 
then determine how to respond within a 
traffic safety framework. Relating prevention 
of underage drinking to DUI is an example of 
this approach. Another local concern is with 
child abduction awareness, which has been 
tied into pedestrian safety. Traffic safety can 
be related to many issues in North Dakota, 
and this is why the CTSPs are able to develop 
and administer alternative activities so well. 
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Flares 

Each year a new group of underage youth 
appear, and the influence of alcohol remains the 
same. Therefore, the “no use” message will be 
reinforced through the work within the CTSPs. 

For further information, please call or write Tim Garey or 
Dawn Olson, ND Department of Transportation, Drivers License 
and Traffic Safety, 608 E. Boulevard Avenue, Bismarck, ND 
58505^0700, telephone: 70! 1224-2601. 
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The Governor’s Youth Drug Prevention Cam- 
paign is administered by the Office of 
Alcoholism and Substance Abuse Services 
and includes the ‘Athletes Against Drunk 
Driving” component, which used to be admin- 
istered under the Department of Motor 
Vehicles (DMV). Both agencies provided 
important seed money to Athletes Helping 
Athletes in its early years to work with youth 
on Long Island. In addition, the Nassau 
County STOP-DWI (driving while intoxicated) 
program, which receives much of its funding 
through the Governor’s Traffic Safety 
Committee of the DMV, has provided sup- 
port for various Athletes Helping Athletes 
activities. Currently, this l4-year-old commu- 
nity-based program is supported by a variety 
of funding sources. 

This program is featured because of its 
extensive youth involvement in planning 
and implementation, the participation of the 
school systems, and its varied public/private 
partnerships. 

The initial focus of the youth program 
of Athletes Helping Athletes’ (AHA) was on 
prevention of drunk driving. However, after 
two years of effort, it was realized that pre- 
vention of underage drinking had to be 
given equal emphasis in order to make pro- 
gress on the impaired driving issue. 

An outgrowth of AHA, the Student/ 
Athlete Leadership Program, sensitizes high 
school and elementary school students and 
their families to substance abuse issues and 
assists them in developing refusal and cop- 
ing skills. 

Problems are identified through stu- 
dent committees, attitude surveys, and sta- 
tistical data from the Nassau County Traffic 
Safety Board. 

These problems are addressed through 
the public education system, which includes 
34 high schools in 30 school districts, most 
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of which have one high school, two junior 
high schools, and four elementary schools. 
Within this network, each year 600 trained 
student athlete leaders reach an estimated: 



® 10,000 to 11,000 elementary 
students through the mentor 
program; 

• 34,000 high school students 
through the assemblies; 

• 15,000 students through the 
8th and 11th grade health class- 
es of each school district; 

® 100 parents and 120 students 
per participating high school 
through a forum on substance 
abuse in sports; 

• 200 to 300 students and their 
families per participating school 
district through a sports festival. 



Backgroiiffisd amm 

AHA was formed in 1981, under the auspices 
of the Phil Esposito Foundation, to assist an 
initial 180 retiring professional athletes in 
making the transition to private life. (Phil 
Esposito was a hockey player who was the 
number two all-time scorer in the history of 
the National Hockey League.) AHA quickly 
found that about 10 percent of the athletes 
in transition had serious substance abuse 
problems, and began including detoxifica- 
tion and treatment services in addition to 
the organization’s career transition activities. 

These athletes who were recovering 
from substance abuse often spoke to young 
people about their experiences. After a 
while, AHA realized that, in order to be more 
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effective in prevention of 
alcohol and drug abuse 
problems, young people 
needed to hear also 6om 
professional athletes with- 
out substance abuse prob- 
lems and began including them in response 
to a laige number of requests for speakers. 

In 1983, AHA became incorporated and 
has been supported by the New York Mets — 
a baseball team — ^and the New York Island- 
ers and Hartford Whalers — ice hockey teams — 
to continue the programs started under the 
Esposito Foundation. 

Identification of program needs on 
Long Island also started in 1983. Recog- 
nizing the AHA’s work in substance abuse 
prevention, the Governor’s office asked for 
assistance with a research component of a 
new State initiative, ‘Athletes Against Drunk 
Driving.” AHA did surveys to determine per- 
ceptions in Long Island. Statistics from 
Nassau County STOP DWI were analyzed. It 
was and has been determined that keg par- 
ties are the most prevalent underage drink- 
ing activity, parents need to understand the 
risks associated with allowing underage 
drinking to occur in their homes, and stu- 
dents need peer support to avoid alcohol. 

AHA’s first Student/Athlete Leadership 
Program started at Mineola High School in 
1985, with adult athletes conducting the 
training. At the same time, assemblies were 
held with professional athletes talking about 
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drinking and driving. 

The program has been extended to 34 
high schools in three counties on Long 
Island — Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk — and 
it concentrates on teaching students how to 
resist peer pressure regarding use of alcohol 
and drugs, including steroids and other per- 
formance enhancing substances. Sports are 
not offered as an alternative activity, but are 
used rather as a metaphor for making mature 
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Mets manager 
Dallas Green 
(center), Mookie 
Wilson (3rd 
from right) and 
Bud Hanelson 
(far right) 
hosted a uvork- 
shop at shea 
Stadium for 
students from 
Nassau County. 



decisions, e.g., sportsman- 
ship, commitment to a goal, 
and so forth. 

A spinoff program has 
been created in Hartford, 
Connecticut. The Hartford 
Whalers, an ice hockey team, is fully funding 
a Student/Athlete Leadership Program in 
eight of the city’s schools. 

Four colleges have started similar pro- 
grams for their campuses: C.W Post College 
on Long Island (where graduates of the AHA 
high school programs took the lead on 
developing this initiative); St.John’s College 
in Queens, New York; Hamilton College in 
upstate New York; and McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Canada. 

At the request of a Long Island parent, 
a one-time presentation was given at the 
Federal Aviation Administration’s Alcohol 
Awareness Day. Students covered issues 
addressed by the Student/Athlete Leader- 
ship Program. 
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Twenty-five to thirty students in each school 
are recruited to serve on the Student/ 
Athlete leadership Program Committee. They 
are referred to the program by coaches who 
know the type of young people needed for 
the effort, i.e., popular, “solid citizens.” The 
students do not have to be star athletes, and 
some may not play sports at all. Tricy jusi 
have to be involved or interested in sports at 
some level. Those participating in the pro- 
gram include first-string athletes, team man- 
agers, and students with disabilities. 

Faculty advise, but do not direct, the 
student/athlete leaders who develop their 
own approaches to issues. Under the Board 
of Cooperative Education Services, ten teach- 
ers/coaches from each school help with logis- 
tics and curriculum development and work in 
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tandem with the members of 
the Studenl/Athlete Leaders Pro- 
gram Committee. Heavy em- 
phasis is placed on group work 
and peer communication tech- 
niques — ^at least three to five 
training sessions per year. 

The students also review official actions 
of the school administration regarding disci- 
pline cases if they think a double standard is 
being applied. It is not unusual for students 
under the Student/Athlete Leaders Program 
to discuss a school’s policies vis-a-vis action 
taken with an athletic star as compared to a 
non-athletic member of the student body. 

The mentoring activity in the elemen- 
tary schools is usually conducted by high 
school students working in pairs — a young 
man and a young woman — who visit the 
same school three to five times a year. 

Strategies and Activities 

The schools are the major vehicle used to 
reach both students and their families. The 
channels used to present the prevention 
messages are: 

• annual assemblies; 

• health classes; 

• special forums or workshops; 

• presentations to fifth and sixth 
grade classes in elementary schools; 

• parent teacher associations; and 

• parent booster clubs. 

Professional Athletes Most presentations 
are given through assemblies that allow AHA 
to reach large numbers of students. Profes- 



sional athletes give many of the 
talks. If victims are used, gener- 
ally they are athletes because 
they seem to be best able to 
hold the attention of students. 
An audience-silencing film often 
shown is “The Aftermath,” which 
is an account of the victims of diving star, 
Bruce Kimball. Both the mentor program 
with the fifth and sixth graders and the high 
school assemblies promote awareness of the 
pitfalls of underage drinking and the risks 
associated with drinking and driving. 

Tiw-Way CoinmMJmicat^^ The forums, health 
class curricula, and presentations to the PTAs 
and parent booster clubs are characterized by 
two-way communication between the educa- 
tor/facilitator and the participants. During 
these sessions, issues surrounding underage 
drinking are analyzed and skills for decision- 
making and refusal are honed. 

Family Forum Of note is the annual forum 
held for parents and their children to discuss 
the issue of substance abuse in sports. The 
goal of these forums is to achieve some con- 
sensus on the underage drinking issue. Gen- 
erally, it is first proposed to get agreement on 
restricting keg parties, a relatively easy task 
since this activity constitutes the biggest 
underage substance abuse problem on Long 
Island. Such consensus establishes a positive 
climate in which other more complex issues 
can be discussed. The students are some- 
times more stringent than the adults regard- 
ing the use of alcohol, and this stance is gen- 
erally in response to a parent in each forum 
saying they would rather have their children 
drinking at home than in the community 

Sports Festival Alcohol and other drug-free 
activities are promoted by the student/athlete 
leaders who emphasize this approach through 
their presentations and personal example. An 






annual sports festival underscores . the sub- 
stance-free recreation message by attracting stu- 
dents and parents from all 30 school districts. 

Football Season Special attention is being 
given to the football season, during which star 
athletes have been known to get caught up 
with post-game festivities. A professional foot- 
ball player, Don McPherson, who is an AHA 
staff member during the off-season, encour- 
ages the Long Island high school teams to 
make a pledge to stay alcohol- and drug-free 
during the football season. After showing his 
video and citing his college success with the 
substance-free approach — in 1987 the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse football team ranked third 
in the Nation — two Long Island high school 
teams pledged to abstain from alcohol in 1992, 
and seven followed suit in 1993. 

Mentors Intervention takes place when the 
high school mentors meet with elementary 
school students who are identified by social 
workers as being in need of individual help with 
developing self-esteem. Many of these children 
are in special education and respond readily to 
the mentors’ involvement with them in sports 
and other activities, as recommended by teach- 
ers. This approach is also taken with high 
school students in need of social affirmation. 

Sportsmanship Program Another form of 
intervention is through the Sportsmanship 
Program, which addresses the behavior of stu- 
dent fans who may drink and become \fiolent 
during and after games. The program, which 
also works with the players, focuses on the 
positive aspects of competition and directs 
this message to the fans and their families 
through forums at the parent booster clubs. 



Program Management 

Duplication of services can be a problem. 







particularly when the area served includes 30 
school districts. The Board of Cooperative 
Education Services, which is supported by 
the various Long Island school districts and the 
New York State Department of Education, is 
key to avoiding replication. It assists AHA with 
curriculum development and may help with 
evaluation and funding in the fiature. The 
Governor’s Youth Drug Prevention Campaign 
also coordinates closely with AHA. 

Another management obstacle can be 
differing approaches toward program devel- 
opment. AHA uses a social work process, and 
the schools rely on lessons and curriculum 
plans. Both entities must continuously adapt 
to each other’s work styles. 

In working with community organiza- 
tions, AHA provides speakers for Students 
Against Driving Drunk (SADD). Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving (MADD) has become 
involved with AHA at times, depending on 
the local leadership and its issues of concen- 
tration. At one point, MADD collaborated on 
policy ads with the student/athlete leaders, 
who also have attended MADD forums. 

The student/athlete leaders work with 
enforcement agencies by participating in 
Drug and Alcohol Resistance Education award 
ceremonies. Police are invited to serve on the 
committees of Drug-Free Schools, which also 
are part of the overall AHA effort. 



Evaluation 

AHA wants to do a formal evaluation and has 
asked the Board of Cooperative Education 
Services for technical assistance and financial 
support to develop a survey instrument. The 
object is to review the overall prevention 
goal, which is to delay the age of first use. 

Less formal assessments reveal that 
progress is being made. The student/athlete 
leaders rate the program positively through 
surveys and general feedback. In addition, 
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for the past four years, fifth and sixth graders 
have been interviewed before and after the 
series of presentations — as given by the high 
school mentors — in order to measure the 
children’s image of drugs and alcohol. Their 
perceptions have changed measurably Prior 
to the presentations, the elementary school 
students felt that alcohol and drug use was 
inevitable during the teenage years. In post- 
presentations, the students believe they 
have control over their choices and have a 
better understanding of the teenage years. 

It is known that the Student/Athlete 
Leaders Program can be replicated without 
professional athletes. McMaster University in 
Hamilton, Canada, hosts the Student/Athlete 
Leadership Program by using its own ath- 
letes to make presentations and conduct 
training in the 11 high schools where it 
sponsors the program. 



As indicated, AHA’s original support came 
from sports teams. Over the years, AHA has 
co-written grants with school districts that 
center around Drug-Free Schools, as funded 
through the New York State Department of 
Education. Support also has come from the 
Governor’s Traffic Safety Committee, the 
Office of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse 
Services, and the New York State Youth 
Board. Pooled asset forfeitures from drug 



7 THE BOARD RECEIVES MONEY FROM INDIVIDUAL 
SCHOOLS FOR SHARED SERVICES. THE NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ALSO PRO- 
VIDES FUNDS TO THE BOARD OF COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION SERVICES AS A MEANS TO ENCOUR- 
AGE COORDINATION AMONG SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 



arrests made by State and local law en- 
forcement agencies have provided seed 
money. Local in-kind support comes in the 
form of tickets to games, merchandise, and 
sponsorship of teams. 



From a programmatic standpoint, AHA 
would like to expand by developing a col- 
lege network of its high school graduates to 
start Student/Athlete Leadership Programs 
all over the country. 

From an administrative standpoint, 
AHA wants to stabilize its funding base. 
Presently, the Student/Athlete Leadership 
Program is supported primarily by multiple 
Federal grants sought and awarded annu^ly, 
as well as by some special funding. AHA is 
exploring the possibility of establishing a for- 
mal relationship with the Board of Cooper- 
ative Education Services."^ Such affiliation 
would make the Student/Athlete Leadership 
Program eligible for 50 percent to 70 per- 
cent reimbursement from the Board for cur- 
riculum development. AHA would also be 
eligible to apply for grants through the 
Board, and this would open up new sources 
of income for the Student/Athlete Leader- 
ship Program. 

Another possible source of support is 
Northeastern University’s Center for the 
Study of Sports in Society. This group is 
doing work in the violence prevention field 
similar to AHA’s efforts to promote sports- 
manship, and there is the possibility of col- 
laborative effort. 

In addition, the National Hockey League 
may sponsor an AHA program centered 
around an all-star game. 

For further information, please call or write Warren Breining, 
Executive Director, Athletes Helping Athletes, Inc., 6 Dellwood 
Drive, Huntington, New York, 11743, telephone: 51 6I549-819F 
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Overview 

The New Jersey Division of Highway Traffic 
Safety has undertaken a college initiative on 
prevention of underage drinking. 

This initiative is being featured because 
of its promise for reaching college youth, and 
the process used for publicizing the pilot 
results to other New Jersey colleges. 

During 1993-94, the Division of High- 
way Traffic Safety conducted a survey of stu- 
dents in 54 colleges throughout New Jersey. 
Ninety-five percent of the 5,000 respondents 
said they wanted the same opportunity to 
socialize as students over 21 years of age — 
who have legal access to alcohol-serving 
establishments with music and dancing. The 
responding students pointed out that they 
pay as much in student activity fees as those 
over 21, but do not have the same social 
opportunities. In response to the survey, the 
Division of Highway Traffic Safety is funding a 
pilot program on three college campuses — 
Monmouth, Trenton State, and Ramapo 
State. The program will establish substance- 
free social and recreational events, as well as 
other campus-wide substance-free alternative 
programs; promote healthy lifestyles and atti- 
tudinal changes; and coordinate a student 
peer educators program. Ramapo State also 
includes experimentation with smoke- and 
alcohol-free residential accommodations. 

The short-term goal is to reduce under- 
age drinking on the three pilot campuses by 
offering smoke- and alcohol-free entertain- 
ment and living facilities. The long-term goal 
is for this approach to be emulated by other 
colleges and to create a critical mass of stu- 
dents in New Jersey who can become a coun- 
terculture to the traditional college drink- 
ing culture. 
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Background and Planning 



The Division of Highway Traffic Safety estab- 

O 
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fished a committee to confer about the 
results of the statewide survey of college stu- 
dents. Members include representatives 
from the Division of Alcoholism and Drug 
Abuse, New Jersey Consortium of Colleges, 
and three pilot colleges. 



Means to Involve Youth 

A 60-member, statewide committee, made 
up of college students and managed by the 
pilot program at Trenton State College, 
meets once a month to review the activities 
at the three pilot colleges. The members 
adapt the activities to their own campuses. 



Strategies and Activities 

Changing the Norm The programs of 
Ramapo College are presented because this 
pilot includes not only a smoke- and alco- 
hol-free entertainment center, but also 
experimentation with smoke- and alcohol- 
free residential facilities. The college’s strate- 
gy is to curb excessive and underage drink- 
ing by changing the environment for living 
and socializing. The goal is for abstinence or 
low-risk drinking (for those over 21 years of 
age) to be considered a respectable and nor- 
mal option. 

Student Sutreys Surveys on drug and alco- 
hol use that the college conducts each year 
are central to the development of Ramapo’s 
program. About a third of the students re- 
sponding consistently have indicated that 
they would prefer not to have alcohol in and 
around the campus, even though half of 
these respondents indicate they do drink — 
presumably due to peer pressure. Students 
do not like the fights, driving while intoxicat- 
ed (DWI), and other aberrant behavior caused 
by consumption of alcohol. Around 1989, 
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SUBSTANCE FREE HOUSING CHOICE 



Ramapo started think- 
ing about developing an 
alternative program for 
these students. 



Incremental Development The residential 
facilities are being accomplished in stages. 
One floor was established as a smoke- and al- 
cohol-ftee zone last spring, and there are plans 
to establish similar floors in other buildings. 

Open Support The intended smoke- and 
alcohol-free residential facilities are perma- 
nent and visible demonstrations of the col- 
lege’s support for students who choose not 
to drink. In fact, the admissions office plans 
to use this residential option as a recruiting 
tool. Complementing this supportive strategy 
is The Nest, which is the college’s tangible 
means to endorse socializing without alcohol. 
This center, which has been in operation for 
two semesters, is open every Tuesday night, 
and about 200 of the 1,000 students living on 
campus attend during any given week. Free, 
healthy food and juices are offered, and the 
low-key entertainment is generally provided 
by the students because the college spon- 
sors organized events such as concerts and 
dances at other times. A Wellnessathon is also 
run twice a semester on Friday nights. 



Program Management 

Given the results of the student surveys and 
alcohol-related incidents on campus, the 
vice president of student affairs was quite 
supportive of the smoke- and alcohol-free 
entertainment and pilot residential program 
proposed by the college’s Center for Person- 
al Development. The vice president was well 
aware of the implications alcohol abuse and 
underage drinking posed for the quality of 
Q impus life, as well as for student health and 




college liability. 

Some of the faculty and 
staff, however, felt the alco- 
hol prevention initiative 
was an exercise in futility 
since drinking among col- 
lege students traditionally has been consid- 
ered a rite of passage. A typical attitude was 
one of “We drank and we’re okay and didn’t 
become alcoholics.” However, as awareness 
rises through meetings and discussions, there 
is a greater understanding among the faculty 
of the need for Ramapo’s prevention initia- 
tive. The faculty members are seen as being 
key to reaching the students (especially those 
3,500 who commute), and they have been 
asked specifically to infuse the alcohol issue 
into their curricula. A Curriculum Infusion 
Committee now exists to support that pro- 
cess. For example, an economics professor 
might discuss the alcohol industry and the 
costs related to alcohol abuse. A history 
course could include the relationship of the 
rum trade to slavery. An English professor 
could discuss the treatment of alcohol abuse 
and addiction in various well-known works of 
literature. 

Initially, just a few students were in- 
volved in planning the smoke- and alcohol- 
free floor. It was felt that, if there was too 
much publicity up front, the smoke- and 
alcohol-ftee residential fedlities quickly could 
have been labeled as a place for “health 
nerds” and avoided. Therefore, the planning 
phase was very low-key, and the availability 
of the smoke- and alcohol-free floor was 
presented as an additional residential option 
just before dorm selections were to be made. 

However, students are fully involved 
in running The Nest and getting out the 
word that this is a place to socialize without 
a keg. This lotv-key approach to entertain- 
ment is part of a long-term process to 
counter the influence of typical student 
descriptions of social events — “It was a 
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While the CoUece’s rules laud the lawj prohibit the possession or use of certain 
dru^ mciudins alcohoi for those under the ue of 2L staff do not supervise the actions at 
studems tn tneir resioeoces to toe oenee woich lA-ould be neeoeo to strictly eoiorce the 
rules. CotnpliaiiGe is expectea sod stit! penalties are geDcralty given to those who violate 
the rules. We know, how ev e r , that there are studeso who would like to live with others 
who make a comimtntenx to live in a suhsranre^tree eaviranment. If you are interested in 
"lading such a oommitmem to a healthy lifcstyie. we wiQ be able to a ccommo date yoo this 
year. The standards in such housiiii will ioduoe: 

.No possession and/or use at drugs or alcohol by residents or their guests 
regardless oi age. 

It is expected that residents will not return to the hall under the influence 
ot' drugs or alcohol. 

Smoking of aaarenes. agars, ana pipes will not be perrmned. 



We will house stuoents wno cnoose to iwe a specially designatea suostance-iree 
environincni in suites in Soutn Hails. The suostance-free suites will be gioupeo togeiner. 
but there wtU be no special nues oiner man mose noted above. Students wno cnange toeir 
minds aoout the agreemein may reouest a c ha ng e at room according to tne estaoiiSoeo 
mudelines tor sucn moves. If a snioent vioiates the asreednioon staonaras as stated above. 
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great party, everyone was there, and we all 
got bombed.” 

A staff outreach coordinator works 
with the students on The Nest, Student Life 
programs, and the Wellnessathon, among 
other activities. She expands student involve- 
ment in the alcohol-free approach and edu- 
cates the faculty about this initiative. Essen- 
tially, she keeps the issue alive on campus. 



Evaluation 

The main student survey Ramapo conducts 
each year has been developed by the Fund 
for Improvement of Post Secondary Educa- 
tion (FIPSE) of the U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation. Colleges throughout the Nation vol- 
untarily collect this information each year. 
The results are sent to Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, which maintains the 
largest national data base on alcohol and 
other drug use in higher education. Thus, 
Ramapo not only will be able to systemati- 
cally monitor its own progress on reducing 
excessive/underage drinking and changing 
attitudes, but also will be able to make 
national comparisons. 

College courses also will be assessed to 
determine how many have touched upon 
alcohol use. In making this assessment, it 
will be taken into consideration that the fac- 
ulty has been asked to infuse other issues 
into their curricula, such as those relating 
to the environment and gender, and that 
infusion of a variety of issues can be a com- 
plex task. 

Focus groups are being conducted 
among the 50 students currently living on 
the smoke- and alcohol-free floor of the resi- 
dential hall to gain their perspective on the 
pilot program. 



Funding 

There is no cost to maintaining the smoke- 
and alcohol-free floor. However, the college 
must be certain that it can fill an entire floor 
or dormitory with students who want a 
smoke- and alcohol-free environment or it 
could end up with empty beds and lose 
money. Funding for the pilot and related 
activities has come from Ramapo’s Office of 
the Vice President for Student Affairs, FIPSE 
of the U.S. Department of Education, and 
State Highway Safety 402 funds (as adminis- 
tered through the New Jersey Division of 
Highway Safety). 



Future Plans 

In the coming year, the college will have to 
assume the salaries of the outreach coordi- 
nator and her half-time assistant. Founda- 
tions are being looked to as possible sources 
of support. 

For further information, please call or write Albert G. Freeh, 
Ph.D., Director of Center for Personal Development, Ramapo 
College of New Jersey, 505 Ramapo Valley Road, Mahwah, New 
Jersey' 07430, telephone: 201 1529-7522, 
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Overview 

The Alcohol Awareness Seminars, started in 
1984, were recommended by a public/private 
task force convened by the Governor’s 
Highway Safety Bureau (GHSB), The Bureau 
of Substance Abuse Services of the Mass- 
achusetts Department of Health was not 
involved directly in the development of this 
program. However, the Bureau of Substance 
Abuse Services is currently represented on 
the Underage Drinkers Task Force formed by 
the Massachusetts Alcoholic Beverages Con- 
trol Commission. 

This program is featured because it rep- 
resents a State-driven initiative that is commu- 
nity-based in implementation. Also, the pub- 
lic/private partnerships are significant, particu- 
larly the use of the State’s leading alcohol lia- 
bility attorney to advise owners of alcohol- 
serving establishments. 

Prior to recommending the Alcohol 
Awareness Seminars, CHSB’s public/private 
task force analyzed Massachusetts’ im-paired 
driving statistics, and found that a significant 
number of persons convicted of operating 
under the influence (OUI) had their last drinks 
in retail alcohol establishments. The task 
force’s perception of this problem was height- 
ened by the publicity already given to the 
liquor liability issue, as well as the restrictions 
the Massachusetts Alcoholic Beverages Control 
Commission had placed on “Happy Hour” 
practices. The task force concluded that retail 
alcohol establishments were the last line of 
defense in the fight against impaired driving. 

Initially, the seminars were directed 
toward preventing over-consumption among 
the general population. However, in the past 
two years because of the over-representation of 
youth in alcohol fatalities, the focus has been 
on detecting underage patrons. 

CHSB supports long-term underage drink- 
ing prevention programs, but believes it must 
back up these efforts with intervention mea- 



sures. The ten to 11 seminars that are given each 
year reach more than 1,100 establishments, thus 
having an impact on thousands of patrons. 



Background and Planning 

The task force decided that the Alcohol 
Awareness Seminars should be the force to 
motivate retailers to participate in formal server 
training programs, which provide detailed 
information on technology and techniques. 
Starting as a State initiative, the half-day aware- 
ness seminars reviewed service, intervention, 
policies, and education. Liability was and is the 
over-arching issue because the alcohol industry 
is concerned about its ability to protect itself if 
taken to court. It is emphasized in the seminars 
that serving a minor has serious legal conse- 
quences that are compounded when a minor 
has over-consumed. 

After developing the Alcohol Awareness 
Seminar concept, CHSB contacted the district 
attorneys in each county to ask if they would 
be interested in holding a State-led seminar in 
their jurisdiction. The fact that the Governor 
and the State District Attorney signed the letter 
of inquiry led to a positive response. 

However, there were still liability suits 
being brought against servers. It was subse- 
quently determined that the establishments 
were not implementing their server policies. 
As a measure to strengthen the Alcohol Aware- 
ness Seminars, CHSB transformed the semi- 
nars into the current community-based ses- 
sions by the mid 1980s. This was done by 
contacting local police departments and 
having them take the lead on involving the 
alcohol vendors. 



Means to Involve Youth 

In forming the public/private task force, CHSB 
recruited persons who had direct responsi- 
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bility for laws, programs, and commerce re- 
garding alcohol sale and consumption. 
Therefore, no youth were involved. How- 
ever, the Alcoholic Beverages Control Com- 
mission established a youth task force in 
1993, and this body is advising GHSB on 
underage drinking issues. In addition to the 
youth members, who include representa- 
tives of Students Against Driving Drunk, this 
body has adult representatives from relevant 
State agencies, i.e., the Division of Substance 
Abuse Services and the Depart-ment of 
Education. Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
also is represented. 



Strategies and Activities 

Detection Techniques The seminars are 
aimed at package stores and on-premise 
establishments that share the same prob- 
lems in detecting false identifications and 
also have about the same track record in 
sales to underage persons. A great deal of 
time is spent on learning the techniques for 
detecting underage persons, i.e., signs of 
age, comparing facial features to the photo 
on the identification offered. It is recom- 
mended that anyone who appears to be 
under 40 years of age be asked to present 
identification. This is a modification of the 
policy at all Massachusetts arenas where 
everyone is asked to present documentation 
of age — even senior citizens — if they want 
to purchase alcohol. 

Liability Protection The most compelling 
aspect of the seminar is the presentation 
given by the State’s foremost alcohol liability 
attorney who represents victims and their 
heirs. He tells establishment owners how he 
presents his cases in court and literally advises 
them as to how they can protect themselves, 
e.g., keep the lights up so servers can check 
identifications, do not give drinks enticing 



names, avoid using more than one type of 
liquor in drinks, and so forth. 



Program Management 

The alcohol awareness program is one on 
which there has been complete interagency 
cooperation. At the State level, GHSB com- 
municates frequently with the Alcoholic 
Beverages Control Commission and the 
Registry of Motor Vehicles so that the alcohol 
industry can be kept apprised of the latest 
issues regarding false identifications. 

At the local leyel, there is full coopera- 
tion from government agencies, particularly 
since the Alcohol Awareness Seminars can be 
adapted to local circumstances. One district 
attorney included the relationship of alcohol 
to domestic violence in her jurisdiction’s 
seminar. In regard to the participation of local 
alcohol establishments, the liability issue con- 
tinues to remove any vestiges of resistance. 

The community-based process is en- 
hanced by the State and the local, jurisdiction 
sharing responsibility for holding the semi- 
nar. GHSB pays for the attorney and the train- 
er, $300 and $150 per seminar, respectively, 
and offers up to $300 for rental of the local 
facility, which often is provided free of 
charge. Two State employees also participate 
in each seminar at the in-kind rate of $150 
per day The State provides information pack- 
ets with the in-kind cost of materials totaling 
pci yca.1. me lucai apuii&uiin^ puucc 
department agrees to locate a facility, provide 
refreshments, and handle invitations and 
registration. 

This year, a seminar was held in a com- 
munity that received prevention funding 
from the Center for Substance Abuse Pre- 
vention. The total cost of this seminar was 
$ 62 . 50 . 

An added benefit of the seminar is the 
continuous feedback GHSB receives from the 
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1 Bartenders learn 
sobering lessons 



alcohol industry re- 
garding new prob- 
lems. This allows for 
State action to be 



By Phil LcClare 
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NATICX — The men and women 
who've heard ii all behind the bar 
were served some reality yesterday. 

They heard about the Falmouth 
bartender who had never seen an in- 
toxicated person — not even the two 
women who died In a car wreck 
shortly aiVer he served them. 

And they heard about Lcsal Sea 
Foods, where employees take part 
every month in a company proiram 
1 that rh^fn to when 



taken before these 
problems constitute 

major obstacles. For example, participants in 
a recent seminar held in a college town in 
western Massachusetts raised the issue of 
underage alcohol purchases through super- 
markets and grocery stores. As a result, the 
owners of these establishrhents will be includ- 
ed in future Alcohol Awareness Seminars. 



Evaluation 

Every seminar provides the panicipants an 
opportunity to comment on the program. 
About 75 percent of the response forms are 
returned, and 95 percent of the respondents 
are positive — ^with 90 percent recommend- 
ing that server training be mandated. 

Massachusetts alcohol crash fatalides 
are low, and GHSB believes that the aware- 
ness seminars have contributed to this re- 
cord as part of the State’s integrated mea- 
sures against impaired driving. These include 
tough laws, stringent enforcement, and com- 
munity-based traffic safety programs. 

GHSB recently undertook compliance 
checks (sting operation) in college towns, 
which reveal the impact of the Alcohol 
Awareness Seminars. No identifications were 
requested in 29 percent of the establish- 
ments checked in 10 of the communities. 
However, there were zero violations in the 
11th community, which had held an Alcohol 
Awareness Seminar one month prior to the 
compliance checks. 

Since the approach the Bureau uses is 
low-cost and community-based, the half-day 
Alcohol Awareness Seminars could be imple- 
mented easily by other States. 
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Funding 

The Bureau’s support for the 
awareness seminars comes from 
State Highway Safety' ^02 funds. 



Future Plans 

The results of the compliance check (sting 
operation) in the 11 college communities 
have been presented to the youth task force 
of the Alcoholic Beverages Control Commis- 
sion. The Governor’s Highway Safety Bureau 
has taken this step because it believes that 
youth input is critical to developing a plan to 
work with the 11 communities to reduce 
underage drinking. 

Awareness seminars probably will be 
sponsored by various local agencies, in addi- 
tion to police departments. A local board of 
health recently asked to sponsor a session 
for the three cities within its jurisdiction. 

New State technology will facilitate the 
detection of false identifications. There are 
plans to move toward photo imaging and 
bar codes on driver’s licenses. 

More money will be spent on materi- 
als. The Bureau plans to develop displays 
and other eye-catching means to present 
the seminar messages. 

for further information, please call or write Irene Bent. 
Regional Planner. Governor s Highway Safety Bureau. 100 
Cambridge SL Room 2104. Boston. Massachusetts 02202. tele- 
phone: 6171727-5073. 
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The Virginia Department of Motor Vehicles 
(DMV) and the Virginia Department of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control (ABC) jointly 
administer the Dual Agency Task Force to 
Combat Fraudulent Identification Use. The 
Office of Substance Abuse Services of the 
State’s Department of Mental Health is not 
involved in this specific project but joins 
these two agencies in other activities. 

This project is featured because the 
use of fraudulent identifications is a major 
contributing factor to underage drinking. 
Virginia is on the cutting edge of technical, 
enforcement, and education measures 
designed to curtail the reproduction and 
use of fraudulent identifications. 

The goal of this initiative is to reduce 
underage drinking, purchasing, possession, 
and driving under the influence (DUI) that 
occurs through the use of fraudulent identi- 
fication. A multifaceted approach is being 
taken that includes education, training, 
licensing, and public awareness regarding 
new laws and technology. Through this pre- 
vention effort, investigators and agents are 
attempting to reach the underage popula- 
tion and their parents before they encounter 
the enforcement system. 

A needs assessment was completed by 
analyzing arrest, crash, and other related 
data. Community support and input are 
obtained through the training of local and 
campus police, the judicial conference, the 
annual youth summer conference, and 
other presentations by agents and investiga- 
tors throughout the State. 



Background and Planning 

Late in 1991, DMV and ABC leaders realized 
that many alcohol violations by persons 
under 21 years of age entailed the use of 



fraudulent identifications. Surveys also indi- 
cated that students at many of Virginia’s 75 
colleges were involved in the use and/or 
procurement of fraudulent documents. The 
two agencies also realized each was making 
arrests for the same overall problem — the 
ABC for liquor control laws, the DMV for 
alcohol-related vehicle violations, and both 
for fraudulent identifications. However, at 
no point were the violations merged to 
paint the big picture. It was at this point 
that the two agencies joined forces through 
the formation of the Dual Agency Task 
Force to Combat Fraudulent Identification. 
This working group includes DMV investiga- 
tors, ABC special agents, and administrative 
personnel from both agencies on an as- 
needed basis. 

By February 1992, the DMV received 
approval for a six-month pilot project using 
402 funds. The ABC shared in this grant 
equally through the DMV. 



Means Co Involve Youth 

Workshop presentations on the fraudulent 
identification initiative are given at the 
Youth Alcohol and Drug Prevention Project 
summer conference sponsored by the 
Virginia Department of Education. An aver- 
age of 600 high school-age youth and 200 
adult sponsors attend this event annually 
Participants express their views on sub- 
stance abuse, violence, health, and motiva- 
tional issues, taking new information and 
skills back to their respective schools and 
communities. 

The ABC also holds an annual confer- 
ence for college students and faculty enti- 
tled ‘Alternatives.” While the topics covered 
are much the same as those presented at 
the high school conference, the data are 
more technical and offer a clear picture of 
the lifetime effect of violating underage 
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drinking laws. 

These forums provide 
an excellent opportunity for 
imparting specific informa- 
tion about fraudulent identifi- 
cation and gaining feedback 
from the youth attending. 



Scracegies atid Accluisies 



Digitized Imaging Througji tech- 
nology known as digitized imaging, the DMV 
can store the photograph of every driver 
issued a license, along with the information 
relating to that person. This is done by using 
special video equipment instead of the tra- 
ditional stiir camera technique. The new sys- 
tem allows photo retrieval prior to issuing 
any duplicate license. Another security fea- 
ture is a hologram that extends over the 
date of birth. This makes photocopying or 
other duplication impossible. And last, the 
date the person will or did turn 21 is under 
the picture. This is particularly helpful to 
servers who work under dim lighting and 
harried conditions. 

Written Guides The agents and investiga- 
tors carry copies of a comprehensive I.D. 
Checking Guide, which gives them the capa- 
bility to check a driver’s license from any 
State or foreign country, as well as license 
plates, credit cards, and immigration docu- 
ments. They also have copies of the Virginia 
Motor Vehicle Code and ABC Laws. Each 
DMV district office has a large, detailed U.S. 
Identification Manual for personnel to refer 
to when special questions arise. 

Equipment Enforcement activities are sup- 
ported by specialized equipment. Combina- 
tion flashlight magnifiers are used because 
agents often work in dimly lighted areas. 
Passive Breath Analyzers assist in identifying 




whether liquid in a cup contains 
alcohol, e.g., clear beer. Binoculars 
are used to survey store fronts 
and parking lots for adults who 
purchase alcohol and pass it to 
minors waiting outside. 

Public Events Concerts and 
other large events are targeted 
for investigation while purchases 
are being made by attenders. Often 
the task force teams are requested by the 
sellers to safeguard them from being duped 
by fraudulent identifications. 

Media When an enforcement effort is partic- 
ularly successful, this information is shared 
with the media. This approach is considered 
to be one of the most effective in reaching 
large numbers of youth regarding new 
enforcement practices, technology, and laws. 

Discovery of an Industry An unplanned 
outcome of the fraudulent identification 
initiative was the discovery of two produc- 
tion factories — one near Richmond and 
another in the western part of the State — 
which produced documents costing from 
$50 to $200. These factories fed into a net- 
work that extended into other States. Virginia 
personnel assisted North Carolina authorties 
in breaking up a fraudulent identification 
factory at a North Carolina college. Twenty 
people between the ages of 18 and 21 years 

WPrP idenfifipH n^rt nf nnp virrrinio Hnrr 
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and all were tried and convicted and received 
fines of $1,500 to $4,000 and six months to 
eight years of jail time with no time sus- 
pended. Four of those convicted received 
100 hours of community service to be 
served in the Richmond DMV branches. 
These penalties served to intimidate smaller 
operations out of business. 

New laws The project also has provided a 
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vehicle to disseminate infor- 
mation regarding new Virginia 
laws such as the “use and lose 
law” and more recently the 
0.02 law 



Program Management 

Since Virginia agencies have been combin- 
ing forces to combat youth alcohol-related 
and enforcement projects for years, the 
foundation was in place for DMV and ABC 
to join forces. The first activity was a cross- 
training of the investigators and special 
agents. Campus and local police were 
trained next. The same training held in 
1992 is still periodically requested for new 
campus personnel, which speaks for the 
way it was received. 

Parent-Teacher Associations and other 
school groups also were informed of the spe- 
cial initiative. These presentations were very 
well received and provided a forum for two- 
way communication, which resulted in a 
great deal of inside information about fraud- 
ulent identification practices. Some parents 
even brought in examples of fake licenses 
found in their teenagers’ possession for the 
investigators to use for comparison purposes. 

It was essential for the special initia- 
tive to have the support of the courts. The 
DMV holds an annual judicial conference 
that is jointly sponsored by the Virginia 
State Police, the Virginia Alcohol Safety 
Action Program, and the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Transportation. In 1992, this con- 
ference was attended by the juvenile court 
judges, as well as the district judges. Special 
presentations were developed relating to 
the fraudulent identification problem and 
joint program. 

The juvenile court judges began to 
understand the extent of the fraudulent 
identification industry. In court, also for 
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the first time, they were con- 
sidering DMV and ABC charges 
concurrently for the same de- 
fendants. Upon seeing the full 
dimensions of the problem, 
they began to penalize accord- 
ingly. Possession of a false driver 
license or identification card carries a $250 
fine, 30 days to six months in jail, community 
service, and the loss of driver license privileges 
for up to six months. 

The Virginia ABC also sponsors special 
training for retail employees who work in 
bars, liquor stores, grocery stores, and other 
outlets. This course is patterned after the 
national TIPS (Training for Intervention 
Procedures by Servers of Alcohol) program, 
but specifically tailored to fit Virginia’s 
needs. The fraudulent identification pro- 
gram administered by the State is very com- 
munity-oriented and effective in gaining 
local support. 



Evaluation 

The impact of this project is being mea- 
sured in the short term by the number of 
arrests, convictions, and community feed- 
back. Long-term evaluation will include 
assessment of the number of alcohol-relat- 
ed crashes for the under-21 age group. 

During the six-month (April through 
September 1992) pilot, there were a record 
351 arrests. Seventy-two of these were for 
fraudulent identification violations, and 180 
were for underage possession of alcohol. 
The remainder was spread over many areas 
that included possession of marijuana, 
heroin, and cocaine. These results certainly 
reflect the basis for continuing the project. 
During nine months of 1993, 977 arrests 
were made January through September). 
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The program has received 
State Highway Safety 402 
funds. The DMV and the 
ABC also support the 
overall structure of the 




fraudulent identification 
initiative through their permanent staff, 
salary for court appearances, vehicles, office 
space, supplies, and so forth. 



FuCyre Flans 

This is an ongoing program that will contin- 
ue to apply for additional support to per- 
fect and refine its technology and approach- 
es. Further possible licensing security fea- 
tures may include the addition of a univer- 
sal product code (UPC). This would hold 
detailed data about the licensee and a pic- 
ture that would have a ghost image. 

As a pioneer in developing advanced 
technology and procedures to make the 
replication of drivers’ licenses most diffi- 
cult, the Commonwealth of Virginia has 
and will continue to assist agencies such as 
the Illinois State Police in developing its 
own program for the detection of fraudu- 
lent identification. 

For further information, please call or write Ed f^'der, Assistant 
Director, Investigative Services, VA DMV, PO. Box 27412, 
Richmond, VA 23260, telephone: 804i367’949l or Carl Hayden, 
Special Agent in Charge, Special Operations, VA Alcoholic 
Beverage Control, R 0. Box 27491, Richmond, VA 23261, tele- 
phone: 804/367H 203. 
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Overview 

Washington’s “Talking to 
Alcohol” media campaign, a prevention pro- 
gram of the Washington Division of Alcohol 
and Substance Abuse, was kicked off March 
15, 1994. The main messages of the cam- 
paign include: Alcohol is a drug, parents are 
the single greatest influence upon their chil- 
dren, and parents should talk to their chil- 
dren about alcohol when they are young. 
The campaign targets parents of children 
between 3 and 10 years of age. The goal of 
the campaign is to reach 80 percent of the 
target population (1 million households) 4-5 
times during the campaign. While the 
Washington Traffic Safety Commission is not 
involved in this particular effort, it does col- 
laborate with the Division of Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse on other underage drink- 
ing prevention efforts. 

This campaign is featured because it is 
an example of a high-quality media cam- 
paign to prevent underage drinking and to 
counter the influence of alcohol advertising 
on young children. It is a unique effort in 
that it targets the parents of young children. 

The “Talking to Your Kids About 
Alcohol” campaign objectives are to: 

• Educate parents throughout 
Washington State on the im- 
portance of talking about alco- 
hol use to their children when 
they are young. 

• Arm parents with knowledge 
and tools to be able to effec- 
tively communicate with their 
children regarding alcohol use. 

• Maintain high campaign visibili- 
ty, over 18 months, through 
support of corporate and media 
partnerships, government and 



nonprofit organization pro- 
grams, and community and 
school grassroots efforts. 



Background and Planning 

After completing a communications training 
offered by the Office for Substance Abuse 
Prevention, now the Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention, in December 1990, a 
group of participants formed a Prevention 
Communications Team in order to use the 
skills and information learned in the train- 
ing. The Prevention Communications Team 
includes representatives from the Division 
of Alcohol and Substance Abuse, the Liquor 
Control Board, Washington State University’s 
School of Communication, county govern- 
ment, local community organizations, and 
public broadcasters. The team decided that 
its first media campaign would address the 
issue of underage drinking and its prevention. 

This media campaign was based on 
research about children’s attitudes and 
behaviors regarding alcoholic beverages and 
on parents’ perceptions and beliefs about 
children and alcohol. The Washington State 
Survey of Adolescent Health Behaviors 1988- 
1992 found that alcohol is by far the sub- 
stance of choice for students surveyed 
between 6th and 12th grades in Washington 
State. The average age of first use in 
Washington State is IOV 2 . Other studies show 
that children form lasting perceptions and 
attitudes about alcohol use at an early age 
(3-10). In one study, 37 percent of 8- and 9- 
year-old children cited television as a source 
of information about alcohol.® Another study 
found that children who are aware of alco- 
holic beverage advertising hold more favor- 
able beliefs about drinking, intend to drink 
more frequently as adults, and have more 
knowledge of beverage brand names and 
slogans.^ 
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Based on this 
research and the 
team’s knowledge 

of existing underage drinking prevention 
efforts (most efforts target adolescents), the 
group decided to work toward preventing 
underage drinking by targeting the parents 
of children aged 3 to 10. The Washington 
Division of Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
then contracted with a media firm to devel- 
op the “Talking to Your Kids About Alcohol” 
campaign, 



Means Co Involve Youth 

Because the campaign targets parents as a 
means to prevent underage children torn using 
alcohol, youth are not involved in the campaign. 



Strategies and Activities 

The primary elements of the campaign are: 

• Series of black-and-white print 
ads for newspapers, magazines, 
and newsletters; 

® Two 30- and one 60-second 
television public service an- 
nouncements (PSAs); 



® Benchmark and tracking re- 
search for monitoring cam- 
paign effectiveness. 

Campaign Kickoff The campaign kickoff on 
March 15, 1994, included press releases about 
the campaign. Print ads urging parents to talk 
to their children about alcohol and displaying 
the toll-free number to call to get the “TMking 
to Your Kids About Alcohol” brochure were 
distributed to all the major newspapers in the 
State, as well as to community-based organiza- 
tions for their newsletters. 

Tetemsion PSAs The media firm developed 
20 concepts for the television PSAs. Of these 
20, the Prevention Communications Team 
chose eight to be tested by four focus 
groups (two in Seattle and two in other 
parts of the State) consisting of parents with 
children between ages 3 and 10. The focus 
groups concluded that all but one of the 
concepts were effective. The team chose 
two from the remaining seven. 

One PSA depicts a little girl having a tea 
party with her teddy bear. Instead of tea she 
is offering the bear alcohol to relax and ask- 
ing how his day was. At the end of the spot. 



• One 30- and one 60-second 
announcer-read radio script 
and a 60-second produced 
radio spot; 

• Two full color posters; 

• “Talking to Your Kids About 
Alcohol” guide/brochure; 

® Toll-free phone number for 
requesting more information; 



8 Austin, E.W. and Ferguson, B.N., 

Sources and Influences of Young School- 
Age Children's General and Brand-Specific 
Knowledge About Alcohol. Edward R. 
Morrow School of Communications. 
Washington State University. November 1992. 

9 Grube, J.W. and Wallack. L., Television beer 
advertising and drinking knowledge, 
beliefs, and intentions among schoolchild- 
ren. American Journal of Public Health. 
February 199^; 252-259. 
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viewers are asked 
‘"What are you teaching 
your children about 

this drug?” The toll-free number to receive 
the campaign brochure is then displayed. 
Another shows young adults playing football 
and carrying coolers full of beer and talking 
about “good times, good friends, and great 
beer.” The camera then pulls away to show a 
young boy watching the television commer- 
cial portraying alcohol use as a means to 
fun. It ends with the question, “With all the 
messages your kids receive about alcohol, 
shouldn’t the most important come from 
you? Talk to your kids about alcohol because 
they are already listening.” It too offers the 
toll-free number to get the brochure. 

These PSAs were given to the major TV 
stations in the State. The PSAs were well 
received by the stations. Given the large 
number of requests by various organizations 
to run PSAs, it is difficult to obtain air time. 
When and how often the campaign PSAs are 
run is determined by the stations. Both PSAs 
are scheduled to run during the Super Bowl 
as part of another campaign run by the 
Washington Department of Health focusing 
on teen health. 

Radio PSAs The radio PSAs are similar to 
those for TV The produced radio spot is 
called “Messages” and has adults saying 
things about alcohol with a voice-over stat- 
ing the message that underlies what the 
adult is saying. For example, part of the 
script has a woman saying, “We’re celebrat- 
ing, have another glass. Since when haven’t 
you been up for a good time?” The voice- 
over says, “Drinking makes you fun.” The 
radio PSA emphasizes that parents can make 
a difference by modeling appropriate use or 
nonuse of alcohol. 

Posters The campaign also has two color 
posters that advertise the campaign’s toll- 



free number and free 
guide, “Talking to 
Your Kids About Al- 
cohol.” One poster pictures a young girl sit- 
ting in front of the television and reads, 
“Make sure the most important message 
about alcohol comes from you.” The other 
poster pictures a young boy reaching for a 
beer in the refrigerator and reads, “When 
some parents crave their favorite drug, 
they’ll even use their own kids to get it.” The 
Liquor Control Board also sent a campaign 
poster to every liquor store in the State, sug- 
gesting that the store display the poster. 
Posters in Spanish will also be available. 

Guides Guides provide information about 
alcohol and the importance of prevention 
beginning at home. This pamphlet also 
guides parents in how to help prevent their 
children from using alcohol. Suggestions 
include teaching children how and when to 
say “no,” setting boundaries for children, 
setting a good example, and explaining how 
to get help for individuals with chemical 
dependency problems. 

These brochures are available by call- 
ing the toll-free number and are given out to 
individuals as well as in bulk quantities to 
requesting schools and parent groups. As of 
late 1994, 58,000 guides had been distributed. 
The guides are also being translated into 
Spanish, Vietnamese, Laotian, Cambodian, 
and Chinese. These brochures will be dis- 
tributed in places where these language 
groups congregate. 

County Participation In addition to 
statewide efforts, each of Washington’s 
counties has a contact person who was 
given a media manual, training, and a supply 
of posters. These county contacts were 
asked to incorporate the campaign into 
their prevention programming. 
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The campaign is managed by the Washing- 
ton Division of Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse. As mentioned eariier, the campaign is 
part of a multiagency Prevention Communi- 
cations Team, so there is interagency coop- 
eration. Also, county agencies are involved 
in local dissemination of campaign materials. 

While the Division of Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse manages the overall cam- 
paign, it contracted the development and 
marketing of the PSAs to a media firm. The 
media firm was also responsible for the eval- 
uation component of the campaign, which it 
contracted out to a research organization. 



EvaBualiBOi^ 

The media campaign includes a benchmark 
study and plans for tracking research to 
monitor campaign effectiveness. The bench- 
mark study used computer-assisted tele- 
phone interviewing from a list of randomly 
selected households in Washington State. In 
order to qualify, respondents had to be par- 
ents in the State, at least 18 years of age, and 
have a child aged three to ten living in their 
household. The total sample size was 600. 
Quota sampling was conducted by 7 regions 
within the State, encompassing all 39 coun- 
ties to ensure sampling proportionate to the 
population of households with children 
aged three to ten. The interviews were con- 
ducted January 26 through February 2, 1994. 
The average interview length was 11 minutes. 

The benchmark study for this 
Washington State media campaign found 
that only 35 percent of Washington parents 
knew that alcohol was children’s drug of 
choice. Nearly two-thirds (63 percent) of 
parents think children do not begin using 
alcohol until 12 years of age or older. Studies 
have consistently shown that children look 







to their parents as primary role models and 
sources of information about alcohol; how- 
ever, the benchmark study found that par- 
ents do not think of themselves as a signifi- 
cant source of information about alcohol. 
Nearly half (46 percent) of parents named 
teachers and schools as the most important 
source of information about alcohol for chil- 
dren, and only 18 percent believe parents are 
the most important source. While two out of 
three adolescents in Washington identify 
television as a major source of information 
about alcohol, only 11 percent of parents 
believe that advertising/media are important 
sources of information about alcohol use. 

The tracking survey was planned for 
March or April of 1995. A procedure similar 
to that used in the benchmark study will be 
used again to obtain respondents for the 
tracking survey. These respondents will be 
asked similar questions, and differences in 
responses will be measured. Respondents 
will also be asked if they have seen or heard 
any alcohol prevention advertisements and 
what they recollect about the ad’s message. 

The Division of Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse believes the campaign can be replicat- 
ed by other States. It may even be possible 
for other States to use the PSAs developed 
by the Washington campaign, if contracts 
with the talent used could be renegotiated. 
Changes would have to be made to cam- 
paign elements to reflect the State conduct- 
ing the replicated campaign and a different 
toll-free telephone number. 



The campaign is funded by the Washington 
Division of Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
through the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration Block Grant. 
The Washington Department of Health 
funded the printing of campaign posters. 
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Future PSans 
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Plans currently under consideration include 
expanding the media outlets, such as having 
place mats in fast food restaurants or gro- 
cery store bags with campaign messages. 
This campaign is expected to run through 
June 1995. The Prevention Communications 
Team has plans to continue. Its next cam- 
paign will be about fetal alcohol syndrome. 

for further information, please call or write Pam Darb}\ Pro- 
grain Manager, Washington Division of Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse, Mail Stop: 0B-21W, Olympia, WA 98504, telephone: 
2061438-8799. 
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The Maryland Underage Drinking Preven- WOVkiug 
tion Coalition, an independent coalition, 
was formed in June 1993 and has evolved 
into a 1,500-plus membership organization 
composed of individuals, agencies, and other 
concerned organizations. The Maryland 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Administration and 
the State Highway Administration’s Office of governor wiixiam 
Traffic and Safety are among these 1,500 donald schaefer 
members. 

This project is featured because legisla- 
tion and public policy are important compo- 
nents in the reduction of underage drinking. 

The Maryland Underage Drinking Preven- 
tion Coalition is an example of effective 
statewide mobilization of communities and 
individuals to influence public policy and to 
share information. 

The purpose of the Maryland Underage 
Drinking Prevention Coalition is to prevent 
underage drinking in Maryland. Its primary 
objectives are to: 



* Reduce tolerant attitudes 
about underage alcohol use by 
all members of the community. 

® Reduce pro-drinking messages 
and to increase anti-drug 
messages. 

® Increase consistent enforcement 
of rules, standards, and laws 
related to underage drinking. 

® Reduce alcohol availability to 
underage drinkers. 

® Increase the awareness and 
knowledge of: 

-the health, legal, family, 
and social consequences 



of use, abuse, and depen- 
dency; 

-laws related to underage 
drinking; 

-the need for early preven- 
tion; and 

-the developmental needs 
of youth. 

• Increase number of alcohol- 
free social activities available to 
youth. 



Background and Planning 

The Maryland Underage Drinking Preven- 
tion Coalition was formed by the Prevention 
Committee of the Governor’s Drug and 
Alcohol Abuse Commission. The commis- 
sion was created by Executive Order in 1989 
and is charged with developing a compre- 
hensive and coordinated strategy to reduce 
alcohol and other drug use through innova- 
tive and more effective prevention, educa- 
tion, treatment, and law enforcement at all 
levels of government. 

Before the creation of the Underage 
Drinking Prevention Coalition, the Preven- 
tion Committee addressed the prevention 
of underage drinking as part of its overall 
prevention strategy. Prevention Committee 
members requested that it be addressed as 
a separate prevention issue since it was a 
significant problem. The Prevention Commit- 
tee felt a grassroots movement/ involve- 
ment would best serve the facilitation of 
change in laws, programs, and especially in 
the public’s tolerant attitudes about under- 
age drinking. 

The Prevention Committee used a vari- 
ety of data sources to assess the underage 
drinking problem in Maryland. Data from 
State surveys, research reviews on alcohol 




advertising and the use of alcohol in televi- 
sion and film, and local community meetings 
were used to define the problem in Maryland 
and develop strategies to address it. 

Data from the 1992 Maryland Adoles- 
cent Survey (MAS), prepared by the Maryland 
State Department of Education, show that 
among the 6th, 8th, 10th, and 12th grade 
students surveyed, alcohol remains the most 
widely used substance. Fifty-three percent of 
high school seniors reported current use of 
alcohol, and 32 percent reported “binge 
drinking” (five or more servings of alcohol 
on the same occasion) within 30 days of the 
survey. Since the last MAS was administered 
in 1990, prevalence of current alcohol use 
has increased among 6th and 12th graders 
and decreased among 8th and 10th graders. 
The MAS also found that 40 percent of 12th 
grade students surveyed said they had dri- 
ven at least once in the past year within one 
hour of having consumed five or more alco- 
holic beverages. 

The above data demonstrate the extent 
of underage drinking in Maryland. The 
Prevention Committee’s next step was to 
identify the factors that increase the likeli- 
hood that young people will use alcohol. 
One of the aspects of underage drinking 
that the committee addressed was the rela- 
tionship between alcohol advertising and 
the use of alcohol in television and film and 
underage drinking. 

The Prevention Committee reviewed 
research studies, speci^^l reports, position 
papers, and articles in media journals in an 
attempt to determine the impact of alcohol 
advertising and the use of alcohol in televi- 
sion programming and films on underage 
drinking. The principal finding was that alco- 
hol advertising and the use of alcohol in 
television programming are major influ- 
ences.^® The research consistently showed 
that youth’s favorable attitudes toward alco- 
hol are significantly related to their exposure 
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to alcohol advertisements and their expo- 
sure to the use of alcohol in television pro- 
grams and films. The research shows that as 
exposure to alcohol advertising or alcohol in 
television programming and film increases, 
youth perceive drinking as more attractive, 
acceptable, and rewarding. 

The Prevention Committee then held 
local outreach meetings attended by par- 
ents, youth, educators, drug treatment per- 
sonnel, and law enforcement officers. The 
Prevention Committee distributed outreach 
materials and received feedback from com- 
munities about the underage drinking prob- 
lems in their communities. At these meet- 
ings, the committee was told that underage 
drinking is rampant in communities across 
Maryland. Membership forms indicated that 
attendees thought that underage drinking 
prevention legislation should be a top priori- 
ty of the newly forming coalition. Maryland 
citizens have also repeatedly told the coali- 
tion that one of the biggest factors con- 
tributing to widespread drinking is the toler- 
ant attitude the community has toward 
underage drinking. 

Through these outreach meetings, 600 
members were recruited. On November 1, 
1993, a coordinator was hired to organize the 
Underage Drinking Prevention Coalition. The 
first Underage Drinking Conference, held on 
November 6, 1993, served as a closure to the 
outreach period of the coalition. Since the 
coalition “formally” began, the coordinator 
became and remains the only ftill-rime, paid 
staff member of the coalition. Once hired. 



10 THE PREVENTION COMMITTEE OF GOVERNOR 
WILUAM CX)NALD SHAEFER’S DRUG AND 
ALCOHOL ABUSE COMMISSION. The Impact of 
Alcohol AovcRrisiNG and the Use of Alcohol In 
Television Programs and Films on Underage 
Drinking, JANUARY 1 993 




she began organizing the membership, prior- 
itizing objectives, and creating action plans to 
meet the identified objectives. 



isivolwemens of You^h 

Youth are involved in all of the governing and 
planning structures of the coalition as well as 
in its activities. There is a youth representa- 
tive on the advisory board from each of 
Maryland’s eight regions. The board of direc- 
tors includes five youth representatives, and 
youth representatives are ^so on the execu- 
tive committee. 

These youth are recruited for these 
positions through extensive outreach. A 
youth representative from the Governor’s 
Youth Alcohol and Drug Commission is also 
included. Groups of recovering youth, alter- 
native schools, and community youth groups 
are targets for the coalition outreach effort. 
Youth already involved are asked to bring 
their friends to coalition activities. Although 
most of the youth representatives are high 
school teens, there are also 19-year-olds on 
the coalition’s board. 

In addition to being involved in the orga- 
nizational structure and functioning of the 
coalition, youth contribute in many of the 
coalition’s activities. Recovering youth testify at 
State legislative assemblies. Youth participate 
in community presentations about underage 
drinking prevention. Youth participated in a 
media training sponsored by the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention, and they plan to 
hold a training for adult coalition members 
covering what they learned at the training. 



Activities and Strategies 

The primary activities of the coalition are: 
• Dissemination of information 



to members and the general 
public about underage drink- 
ing, its causes, consequences, 
and prevention; alcohol adver- 
tising and programming prac- 
tices; and grassroots prevention 
initiatives. 

• Legislative efforts that include 
presenting a yearly legislative 
package, contacting senators 
and delegates in Annapolis, and 
sharing advocacy techniques 
and strategies with community 
members. 

• Providing conferences, training, 
and other networking opportu- 
nities to coalition members. 

• Developing and distributing a 
quarterly newsletter to 2,000 
individuals/organizations. 

legislation The coalition worked with 
members of the Maryland General Assembly 
to identify gaps or weaknesses in current 
underage drinking laws and to identify ways 
to strengthen them. The result was a legisla- 
tive package that includes the following bills: 
keg registration, adult responsibility for pos- 
session or consumption by underage per- 
sons, and misrepresentation or false state- 
ment of age. Both the keg registration and 
the misrepresentation or false statement of 
age bills were passed and signed into law in 
May 1994, with the keg registration effective 
October 1, 1994, and the misrepresentation 
or false statement of age effective July 1, 1994. 

The legislative component of the coali- 
tion consists of monitoring legislation, draft- 
ing and distributing legislative alerts and sam- 
ple letters to legislators to coalition members, 
distributing information on how and to 
whom phone calls should be made, and testi- 



fying at legislative hearings. The coalition held 
a rally at the State legislature to bring attention 
to the pending bills regarding underage drink- 
ing. They were present when bills were dis- 
cussed and made sure each legislator on com- 
mittees with jurisdiction over underage drink- 
ing prevention bills was contacted by a coalition 
member from his or her county 

Keg Registration and Misrepresentmtimt 
of Age The keg registration law requires 
anyone who purchases beer or other alco- 
holic beverages, by the keg, to register and 
certify that he or she will not permit persons 
under 21 years of age to consume the con- 
tents of the keg. The misrepresentation or 
false statement of age law combines ele- 
ments of three sections of Maryland law 
pertaining to misrepresentation of age to 
obtain alcohol. This streamlining of lan- 
guage makes it easier for law enforcement 
officers to enforce laws against persons 
under 21 years of age using false IDs or oth- 
erwise misrepresenting their age to obtain 
alcohol. Previously it was against the law to 
produce false identification, but it was not 
against the law to possess a false ID. The new 
law changes this so that it is illegal to possess 
a false driver’s license but does not include 
other forms of identification. 



Possessum or Qmsumptkm The possession 
or consumption bill would make it illegal for 
an adult to permit a minor to possess or con- 
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the adult’s residence. Currently, Maryland law 
prohibits adults from obtaining alcohol for 
minors and from furnishing alcohol to 
minors, but not from permitting minors to 
possess or consume alcohol. The proposed 
legislation closes a gap in the current law that 
enables adults to legally permit persons 
under 21 years of age to drink in their resi- 
dence as long as the adults did not obtain or 
furnish the alcohol. 



EdmcaS'km The newly formed Education 
Committee’s plan is to develop and imple- 
ment activities to make the public more 
aware of the serious nature and extent of 
underage drinking in Maryland and to reduce 
the public’s tolerant attitude toward it. 
Proposed activities include: developing spe- 
cific education curricula for groups such as 
the judiciary, law enforcement, liquor boards, 
and so forth; forming a speaker’s bureau; 
developing and implementing year-round 
local media campaigns that include feature 
stories on underage drinking prevention 
efforts, letters to the editor, guest columns, 
and op/ed articles related to underage drink- 
ing; and developing training programs for 
coalition members on topics such as working 
with the media, marketing prevention pro- 
grams, and so forth. 



Infommttom mnd Referrml The coalition 
responds to community requests for informa- 
tion by sending information, making presen- 
tations, and/or making referrals for the peo- 
ple seeking information to those people who 
have it. In many respects, the coalition acts as 
an informal clearinghouse of information. 
Groups that the coalition address include 
Parent-Teacher Associations, students, and 
youth groups. 

For example, Baltimore’s City Wide 
Liquor Coalition for Better Laws and Regu- 
lations was successful in working to get legis- 
lation passed prohibiting billboards advertis- 
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City is trying to do the same thing. The coali- 
tion connects these two groups so the 
Baltimore model can be used by the Ocean 
City group. 

AcUvitieB Another activity of 
the coalition is aimed at increasing the 
number of alcohol-free social activities 
available to youth. Board members are 
compiling information on alternative activi- 



ties that they know of and sharing that 
information with coalition members. 

National Efforts Coalition’s efforts to im- 
pact the national agenda: 

• Working for passage of the 
Federal Sensible Advertising and 
Family Education (SAFE) Act 
requiring health and safety mes- 
sages in alcohol advertisements. 

• Participating in the national effort 
to prohibit beer sponsorship of 
the 1996 Summer Olympics. 

• Working for an increase in the 
Federal alcohol excise tax, with a 
portion of revenue used to pro- 
duce counter advertisements. 



Program Management 

The coalition has a 50-member advisory 
board that is made up of one adult and one 
youth representative from each region (16), 
and one representative from each of the 
jurisdictions (24). The 10 remaining mem- 
bers are representatives of the following: 
parents, senior citizens, religious groups, the 
health care field, police, judges, schools, 
businesses, legislators, the media, universi- 
ties, government, and professional groups. 
The advisory board advises the board of 
directors on how to carry out the coalition 
agenda and plan. It provides collective direc- 
tion to the coalition by discussing ideas, pro- 
cessing information, and reporting to the 
board of directors. 

The board of directors consists of 24 
members: eight adult members represent- 
ing each region, five youth members, one 
Governor’s Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
Commission representative, one youth from 



the Governor’s Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
Commission, and nine at-large members. 
The board of directors plans and approves 
the coalition’s agenda. 

The executive committee is made up 
of seven members representing officers, 
committee chairs, youth, and commission 
staff The executive committee carries out 
the approved plans and conducts business 
routinely. 

The coalition has a legislation commit- 
tee and an education committee. 



Evaluation 

The coalition does not have a formal evalua- 
tion component. The informal indicators 
used by the coalition to measure its success 
include: measuring how many people are 
members (1,000), tracking hOw many com- 
munity presentations are done in the name 
of the coalition (over 100), and tracking how 
many laws that the coalition works on are 
passed (two). 



Funding 

Currently, 75 percent of the coalition’s fund- 
ing is from the Governor’s Drug and Alcohol 
Abuse Commission, and 25 percent is from 
the Maryland State Police. Previously, the 
coalition was also funded by the Maryland 
Department of Transportation. 



Future Plans 

The Coalition plans to continue its legislative 
and educational agendas. 

For further information, please call or write Bonnie Holmes, 
Coordinator, Maryland Underage Drinking Pramtion Coalition, 
300 E. Joppa Road, Suite 1105, Towson, MD 21286’30l6, tele- 
phone: 4 10/32 D352 1. 
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“It was one of 



the most 

rewarding and 



Teenwork is a youth conference planned, 
organized, and run by teens. The confer- 
ence consists of California teens exchanging 
ideas about the prevention of alcohol and 
other drug use, and other teen-related prob- 
lems. Teens are taught how to combat alco- 
hol and other drug usage among their 
peers, how to deal with the pressures of 
being a teen, and how to create or improve 
existing alcohol and other drug prevention 
programs. 

This program is featured as an example 
of a successful youth conference. Teen- 
work’s remarkable degree of youth partici- 
pation in planning and implementation con- 
tributes greatly to its success. 

Teenwork is currently funded and 
coordinated by the California Department of 
Alcohol and Drug Programs. Until this year, 
the California Office of Traffic Safety worked 
jointly with the Department of Alcohol and 
Drug Programs to implement the Teenwork 
conference. The Office of Traffic Safety con- 
tributed funds the first three years of the pro- 
ject, and staff and in-kind services all years 
before this year. While the Office of Traffic 
Safety no longer provides funding or staff for 
the conference, two members of its staff 
continue to donate their time voluntarily. 

Other State agencies that cooperate 
with the program are the Department of 
Education and the Highway Patrol. The 
Department of Education signs a letter of 
endorsement of the conference, thereby giv- 
ing schools the permission to become 
involved in the conference. 



and Fiannlng 

Teenwork was created by teens as a 
response to teen inquiries about how to 
develop and implement youth programs. A 



group of California youth returned from a 
national youth conference and suggested 
that California develop a similar statewide 
youth conference. These youth made up the 
first Teenwork planning committee. They 
incorporated their experience at the nation- 
al conference with their ideas on how to 
improve the conference to develop Teen- 
work. The first Teenwork focused on moti- 
vating youth and teaching them skills to 
implement youth programs (public speak- 
ing, how to talk with administrators, deci- 
sion-making skills). It was held in 1985 with 
about 400 participants, 325 of whom were 
teens. In 1994, about 650 youth and 150 
adults participated in Teenwork represent- 
ing 47 of California’s 58 counties. 

The conference is planned by a com- 
mittee consisting primarily of youth with 
support from the Teenwork board of direc- 
tors and staff of the Department of Alcohol 
and Drug Programs. In addition to the youth 
members of the Teenwork board of direc- 
tors, 30-35 youth are chosen from former 
Teenwork conference participants. At the 
end of the conference, interested youth fill 
out an application for membership on the 
planning committee. Anywhere from 60 to 
150 apply, and 30-35 are chosen by the staff 
at the Department of Alcohol and Drug 
Programs. Planning committee members are 
chosen to reflect the general population 
including racial, ethnic, and geographic 
diversity. 

The beginning stages of planning 
include recruiting conference participants 
and presenters, all of whom are youth. The 
Department of Alcohol and Drug Programs 
sends letters to every high school superin- 
tendent, every county alcohol and other 
drug administrator, and each Friday Night 
Live coordinator, requesting recommenda- 
tions for youth participant groups that 
include an adult advisor. Similar letters are 
sent out to recruit youth presenters for the 



exciting confer- 
ences we ever 
attended. 
plan to take the 
ideas we 
gained fmn 
Teenwork back 
to our high 
school” 

FORMER TEFJV- 
WORK PARHCIPANTS 



conference. In addition 
to the above-mentioned 
sources, these letters are 
also sent to every known 
youth prevention program 
in California. 

The Department of 
Alcohol and Drug Programs 
selects participants using a 
variety of criteria that 
includes giving preference to 
groups from schools and/or 
counties that have not had a chance to par- 
ticipate to date, and youth from continua- 
tion schools and other high-risk environ- 
ments,. e.g., recovery homes, foster care 
facilities. The conference strives for ethnic 
and gender diversity in its participants, as 
well as in its planners and presenters. For 
example, Teenwork had a group of teen 
mothers as participants, and Native 
American youth have also participated. 
Teenwork also aims for geographic diversity 
with both urban and rural representation. 

The planning committee, made up 
mostly of youth, plans the entire confer- 
ence. The full committee meets twice a year. 
The full committee is broken into a variety 
of subcommittees including program, orien- 
tation, alternative activities, registration, 
theme, and graphics. These subcommittees 
meet or telephone as often as needed. It is 
through this committee that themes, topics, 
and presenters are chosen and an agenda 



act as advisors to the youth. 



Meai^s g® igiuol^e 
Youth 

Teens are involved in 
every part of Teenwork. 
They are the conference 
planners, organizers, pre- 
senters, and participants. 
Teenwork provides the opportunity for 
youth to participate in a variety of ways over 
time. They can be participants, or presen- 
ters, and after participating they can be plan- 
ners and/or board members. 

As mentioned earlier, the planning of 
the conference is done by youth through 
the planning committee, and the conference 
itself is run by youth. They are the masters 
of ceremony, the introducers of presenters, 
and the facilitators of workshops. Additional- 
ly, all the presenters are young people cho- 
sen by the planning committee. 

The participants represent high 
school-aged youth within the 58 counties of 
California. Because the conference is geared 
for students to take what they learned back 
to their communities and schools, partici- 
pants must be in the 9th, 10th, or 11th grade 
age groups. 

In addition, Teenwork has a board of 
directors that includes two youth members 
at all times. Other members of the board 
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The staff of the Department of Alcohol 
and Drug Programs provide support to the 
planning committee and help with the logis- 
tics of the conference. They are responsible 
for sending the recruitment letters and for 
choosing the participants and planning com- 
mittee members. The department is respon- 
sible for securing the lodging and food for 
the conference and providing support to the 
planning committee. The department staff also 



resentatives from youth programs, and 
teachers. Young people apply to the board 
by writing a letter discussing why they want 
to be on the board. Usually the board gets 
five or six applications a year. 



StraEegies aracS AcSmifeies 

Teenwork is held once a year from Wednes- 
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day until Sunday. The first day of the confer- 
ence includes registration, orientation, and 
icebreakers. Although youth come in 
groups, the conference assigns members of 
each group to separate rooms in order to 
encourage youth to meet new people. 
Therefore, teens may lodge in rooms of 
four with peers whom they do not know. 

General Sessions and Workshops The fol- 
lowing three days consist of general ses- 
sions and workshops. Again, these are all 
done by youth presenters and facilitators. 
The themes of the general sessions and 
workshops include any issues facing youth. 
Each participant may choose the work- 
shops that he or she wants to participate 
in — usually 12 out of a choice of 20. Topics 
covered include HIV/AIDS, violence, drink- 
ing and driving, alcohol advertising, eating 
disorders, child abuse, teenage pregnancy, 
and living with a parent with an alcohol or 
other drug problem. Underage drinking 
surfaces in all of these discussions even if it 
is not the main topic. Alcohol is connected 
to so many other health and social issues 
that it is almost always included in the dis- 
cussion. Last year the conference provided 
special adult workshops for the adult advi- 
sors, who also participated in the youth 
workshops. 

Special Activities In addition to the work- 
shops and general sessions, Teenwork has 
a variety of special social activities. One 
night there is a talent show; another night 
there is a dance. Part of one day has tradi- 
tionally been spent at a theme park. This 
year, due to budget constraints, there is a 
planned day at the beach that includes 
cleaning up the beach followed by a beach 
party. The final day ends with a slide show 
of the previous four days. Every day also 
has built-in free time for participants to 
regroup with their adult advisors as well as 
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just to relax. Often this free time is spent at 
Cafe Teenwork, a “cafe” where participants 
can get together to talk and listen to music 
while munching on donated snacks. Cafe 
Teenwork can also act as a stage for 
students who want to perform (e.g., sing, 
dance). 

Strategies Teenwork integrates a variety 
of strategies to prevent underage drinking. 
It provides information to youth about 
alcohol, it teaches skills such as decision- 
making and refusal skills, and it provides 
youth with alternative activities to show 
them that they can have fun without 
alcohol. 

Followup At the end of the conference, 
Teenwork tries to link its participants with 
contacts in their communities. It is an 
effort to show youth that they are not 
alone in their efforts and that, while the 
conference is over, what they have learned 
from it can be carried back to their com- 
munity. One of the main contacts they are 
provided with is the Friday Night Live (FNL) 
coordinator in their county. FNL serves 
most of California’s 58 counties and is a 
peer-led program whose mission is to pre- 
vent or reduce alcohol, tobacco, and other 
drug use among high school-aged youth. 
The FNL coordinators are also given a list 
of participants from their county. 



Program Management 

The program is managed through the board 
of directors, the planning committee, and 
the Department of Alcohol and Drug 
Programs. As mentioned earlier, there is 
cooperation with other State agencies, as 
well as county agencies, and local schools 
and youth programs. There is cooperation 
among these groups because they have 
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made the com- 
mitment to let 
the youth de- 
cide what the conference should include 
and what it should be about. This decision 
to let youth make decisions unites these dif- 
ferent groups. 



Evaluation 

Two evaluations are conducted, one at the 
end of the conference to get feedback about 
the conference itself, the second conducted 
six months after the conference to measures 
attitude and behavior changes. Participants 
are asked to fill out an evaluation form about 
the conference to determine preferences 
and concerns and how they would make 
the conference better. These responses are 
taken into consideration when planning 
the next conference. 

The second evaluation form asks partici- 
pants questions about what they have done to 
change, what youth groups or programs they 
are involved in now that they were not before 
the conference, what changes they have made 
in the programs they were already in based on 
skills learned at the conference, how their atti- 
tudes about alcohol use have changed, how 
they deal with certain situations involving alco- 
hol. ^r\d so foo;h These evaluations show that 
participants have changed attitudes and 
behaviors about alcohol use. Participants have 
gone back to their communities and done a 
variety of youth projects from making holiday 
food baskets at school to sponsoring speakers 
at schools. Many of the participants express 
excitement and enthusiasm about the confer- 
ence and remark that it was a turning point in 
their lives in which they made decisions about 
their own alcohol use as well as their friends’ 



alcohol use. The 
conference is con- 
sidered a fantastic 
experience by most participants for breaking 
down barriers among different groups and 
individuals. 

In addition to these formal evaluations, 
there are a few extraordinary individual 
accounts such as gang members making the 
commitment to change their life and to leave 
their gang and the violence surrounding it. 
Another informal evaluation tool is parent 
feedback. Occasionally a parent calls to say 
that his or her child has changed and to credit 
that change to the conference. 

The staff at the Department of Alcohol 
and Drug Programs see no reason why 
Teenwork cannot be replicated. In fact, 
California counties have used the Teenwork 
model to develop regional youth conferences. 
Other States, such as Alaska and Alabama, 
have developed youth conferences that use 
some of the ideas of Teenwork. The most 
important things to remember when replicat- 
ing Teenwork are youth and diversity Youth 
plan, organize, and run the conference — they 
“own” the conference. 



Funding 

Kiij^Hjng for Teenwork comes from the 
Department of Alcohol and Drug Programs 
and from participant registration fees. As 
mentioned earlier, the California Office of 
Traffic Safety contributed funds and staff to 
Teenwork in the past. 



Future Plans 

The California Department of Alcohol and 
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Drug Programs believes Teenwork will con- 
tinue as long as it continues to be useful to 
youth. Although there are no specific future 
plans, Teenwork continues to evolve and 
change according to the interests of teens. 

For further information, please call or write Karen Stroud, 
Manager, Youth Services Branch, Department of Alcohol and 
Drug Programs. 1700 K Street, Sacramento, CA 95814-4037, tele- 
phone: 9t6/327-4556. 
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Overview 
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Alcohol Decisions is a component of the I never talked tO 
Minnesota Community Traffic Safety Project 
(CTSP), a collaborative effort of the 
Minnesota Department of Public Safety and n^JHends obotU 
Minnesota 4-H Youth Development. The 
Minnesota Chemical Dependency Program 
Division of the Department of Human any of that 
Services works cooperatively with both of 
these agencies, although not specifically 
with this program. either, SO I had 

This program is featured because 
peer-to-peer education is a successful strat- 
egy in preventing underage drinking, and nocluewhot 
Alcohol Decisions, which has been operat- 
ing several years, has solid experience in 
peer training and leadership. WOSgoingon, 

Alcohol Decisions is a cross-age teach- 
ing program designed to foster healthy 
decision-making in teens. After receiving There are Other 
training in chemical health, traffic safety, 
decision-making, and teaching skills, teens 
develop lessons and teach younger stu- kidsout there 
dents. Alcohol Decisions teachers work 
with younger children in schools, 4-H 
clubs, recreation programs, and other Ukenie,” 
youth organizations. Roughly 2,000 new 
teens are trained every year, and 25,000 
younger students are then taught by these alcohol decisions 
teen leaders. focus group 

PAKnCIPANT 



Background and Planning 



Alcohol Decisions began in 1986 as part of 
the Minnesota CTSP, a project providing 
grants to selected counties (selection is 
based on crash statistics) for comprehen- 
sive programs designed to reduce and pre- 
vent traffic crashes and fatalities. At the 
time, traffic crashes were the leading cause 
of death for 15- to 24-year-olds, nearly 50 
percent of which were alcohol-related. In 
response to this reality, Minnesota 4-H 
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Youth Development received a grant from 
the Minnesota Department of Public Safety 
to develop a youth curriculum aimed at 
preventing underage alcohol use. Alcohol 
Decisions, a curriculum focusing on posi- 
tive youth development and skill-building, 
was developed by 4-H Youth Development, 
and training began in preselected counties. 

Training participants are recruited in 
various ways. Recruitment usually occurs 
through school counselors, teachers, or 
peers, and selection is based on diversity 
and ability to commit time. Training partici- 
pants create an action plan for how and 
whom they are going to teach upon com- 
pletion of the training, a process that 
involves meeting with local school boards 
and teachers. 



Means to Involve Youth 

Youth have been and continue to be 
involved in the planning and implementing 
of Alcohol Decisions. They were involved in 
the initial development of the training cur- 
riculum and are now involved in the pro- 
gram as both students and teachers. After 
participating in the Alcohol Decisions train- 
ing workshop, teens develop and teach 
lessons about alcohol and other drugs to 10- 
to 12-year-olds. Teens who complete the 
Alcohol Decisions program also have the 
opportunity to be involved in conducting 
future teen trainings. 

Research has shown that teen teachers 
benefit the most from peer teaching pro- 
grams, an observation that is consistent 
with experiential learning theory that puts 
“teaching others” near the top on a scale of 
effective learning methods. The “teachers” 
learn by linking new information to some- 
thing in their previous experience and then 
applying that new information by teaching 
others. Prevention research also suggests 



that effective prevention 
programs are not one-shot 
efforts or brief interven- 
tions but ongoing sessions 
over time that provide fre- 
quency and duration. Teens 
participate in a refresher ses- 
sion each time they teach. 



Strategies and Activities 

Teen Training Workshops Trainings con- 
ducted in counties through the Center for 4- 
H Youth Development consist of 25-30 teens 
from five or six different schools. Teens are 
usually in 9th through 11th grade when they 
participate in the Alcohol Decisions training 
workshop, and most of them continue to be 
teen teachers throughout high school. 

The objectives of the teen training 
are to: 

• Provide information about alco- 
hol use and drinking and driving. 

• Teach some characteristics of 10- 
to 12-year-olds, e.g., stages of 
social, emotional, and intellectu- 
al development. 

• Teach basic principles of learning. 

• leach basic teaching strategies. 

• Provide materials and ideas for 
teaching. 



sheets to teach teens 
about alcohol and other 
drugs. In addition to 
giving students facts, 
the training is designed 
to prompt students to 
think about and dis- 
cuss issues surround- 
ing alcohol and other drug use. After learning 
about alcohol and other drugs, characteris- 
tics of 10- to 12-year-olds, principles of learn- 
ing, and teaching strategies, teens practice 
developing lesson plans. 

Teens Teaching Elem^Uary Students After 
the training, teen teachers present lessons 
during school hours to 4th and 5th graders. 
The teens often present their lessons as part 
of an elementary school’s health unit. They 
normally work in pairs and are almost always 
accompanied by their adult coordinator. On 
average, teen leaders teach the same group 
of elementary students for three to five 
weeks, meeting one class period per week. 

Adult Advisors A key component for a suc- 
cessful program is adult involvement and 
interaction. Research has shown that contin- 
ued involvement with a competent, caring 
adult is a crucial factor in promoting positive 
development. Having an adult go through 
the initial training with the teens and then 
making a commitment to work with the 
teens as they plan sessions and make classroom 
presentations is essentia! for the success of 
the program. The adults provide needed 
support and feedback to the teens as well as 
assist with administrative and logistical 
arrangements. 




• Motivate students to help solve 
problems of too-early experimen- 
tation with alcohol and drinking Progrann Management 

and driving by teaching others. 

Under CTSP grants, selected counties submit 
The training uses videos and work- action plans that include activities such as 
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seat belt checks, high 
school ghost-outs (an 
exercise that simulates 
the loss of life due to 
alcohol-related crash- 
es — ^students represent 
the people killed by becoming “ghosts”), vic- 
tim impact panels, and high school student 
trainings. Alcohol Decisions, one element of 
the comprehensive CTSP, is coordinated with 
county governments, local task forces, youth 
organizations, and local schools. 

It is managed by two staif and one eval- 
uator at the Minnesota Center for 4-H Youth 
Development. The 4-H also uses county 
Extension Educators with specialties in youth 
development to manage the program at the 
county level. State and county 4-H staif plan 
and conduct the training programs through- 
out Minnesota. Since its beginning. Alcohol 
Decisions trainings have become decentral- 
ized, so that in counties that are new to the 
program, trainings are conducted by State 
trainers, and in counties with previous expe- 
rience with the program, trainings are con- 
ducted by local trainers. Also, each county 
participating in the program may purchase a 
training resource kit including a selection of 
current print and audiovisual materials for 
use in local alcohol prevention programs. 



Alcohol Decisions uses a variety of evaluation 
tools including formal pre- and post-surveys, 
teen focus groups, and interviews with adult 
supervisors. The formal evaluation compo- 
nent of the program began in 1988 and 
focuses on the program’s effect on teens. It 
measures attitude and behavior changes 
through pre- and post-surveys. Post-surveys 
are conducted immediately after the training 
and again one year after the training. 

After the teen training workshop, par- 




ticipants are asked 
to complete an eval- 
uation form that 
asks teens to indi- 
cate whether the 
training was useful 
and what they learned about alcohol and 
drinking and driving that they did not know 
before attending the training. It also asks the 
teens to rate the various activities and mate- 
rials used in the training. The participants 
are asked if they feel prepared to teach 
younger children about alcohol and other 
drugs and drinking and driving. The ques- 
tionnaire ends by asking how the workshop 
could have been better. 

The one-year followup survey presents 
a number of situations and asks students to 
choose what their response would be in that 
situation. Approximately a third of the teens 
completing Alcohol Decisions show improve- 
ment in their choices, and reduction of high- 
risk behaviors. 

Last year teen focus groups were asked 
questions about what it was like to be a role 
model. Focus group interviews revealed that 
students find power in being a role model, and 
they feel good about being looked up to. Rec- 
ognizing that they were role models also 
changed teen behavior — teens said that they 
were more aware of the consequences of their 
behavior, which resulted in their making more 
positive decisions. 

Adult advisors were interviewed over 
the telephone about program management. 
They were asked what they liked and dis- 
liked about the program, how many teens 
they acted as coordinator for, and how often 
they met with these teens. Results showed 
that adults often focused on reaching as 
many teens as possible, and did not focus on 
the quality of time spent with teens. More 
work is being done with adults on under- 
standing their role as mentors to teens. 

Alcohol Decisions also teaches teens 
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methods for evaluating the 
lessons they present to young- 
er students. These methods 
include pre- and post-testing, 
asking direct questions, having 
students demonstrate skills, 
having students ex-plain a 
concept, and having students 
fill out evaluation forms. The 
form asks students what they 
learned about alcohol and 
other drugs that they did not know before 
the lesson, and what they would do if a 
friend wanted them to drink. It also asks the 
participants to rate the teen leader and asks 
for suggestions for improving the class. 

4-H Youth Development believes that 
Alcohol Decisions can be replicated. In fact, 
counties not receiving funding from the 
Department of Public Safety replicated the 
program using funds from Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities and private foundations. 




also being sought to bring Alco- 
hol Decisions into counties that 
have not had this program. 

For further information, please caJl or write 
Laurie Petro Jensen, Prevention Program 
Coordinator, University of Minnesota, 4-H Youth 
Development, 340 Coffey Hall, 1420 Eckles 
Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55108-6080, telephone: 
6121624-1751 
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The Minnesota Department of Public Safety 
funds Alcohol Decisions with State Highway 
Safety 402 funds. Local sources, service 
clubs, businesses, and schools also con- 
tribute funds. As mentioned above, Drug- 
Free Schools and Communities and private 
foundation funds have been used in replicat- 
ing the program. 
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Future plans include a training of trainers. 
Alcohol Decisions plans to train older teens, 
college students, and adults how to conduct 
an Alcohol Decisions teen training work- 
shop. The training would be two days long, 
and its goal would be to have at least one 
certified trainer in every county. Grants are 
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The “None for Under 21” campaign is a public 
safety initiative of the Ohio Department of 
Public Safety It was created in 1994 with State 
Highway Safety 402 funds to stimulate youth 
alcohol prevention activities. While this cam- 
paign is funded and coordinated by the Ohio 
Department of Public Safety, it has been dis- 
cussed and endorsed by the Lt. Governor’s 
Council on Youth and Impaired Driving, 
which includes representatives from both the 
Department of Public Safety and the Depart- 
ment of Alcohol and Drug Addiction Services. 

This project is featured because it is a 
promising public information campaign that 
can either stand alone as a special one-week 
public information campaign or can be inserted 
within other educational piogramrning. 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
remind students that, if they are under 21 
and drinking, they are breaking the law. The 
campaign expects to reach all 535,000 high 
school students in Ohio. Penalties for DUI, 
the use and manufacture of false IDs, and other 
information pertaining to underage impaired 
driving are focal points of the effort. 

Parents of adolescents ages 16-20 are 
informed of their responsibilities and the 
penalties for allowing children under the age 
of 21 to consume alcoholic beverages. 






The Lt. Governor’s Council on Youth and 
Impaired Driving recognized the need to 
address the issue of underage drinking and 
its prevention. The campaign was developed 
when State Highway Safety 402 funds 
became available especially to target youth 
and alcohol. The campaign was developed in 
response to the number of alcohol-related 
automobile crashes among underage youth. 

The Lt. Governor’s Council consists of 




LT. GOVER.\OR’S 
COlINCU, ON 
YOl.TH AND 
LMPAIRED DinVING 



45 adults representing the Ohio Department 
of Public Safety, the Ohio Department of 
Alcohol and Drug Addiction Services, other 
State agencies, advocacy organizations, and 
law enforcement agencies. The council also 
has a youth subcommittee including repre- 
sentatives from youth groups. While the 
campaign is managed by the Department of 
Public Safety, the Lt. Governor’s Council dis- 
cussed and endorsed the campaign. The 
council also was involved in the offering of 
mini-grants under the campaign. 

A number of organizations — including 
State agencies, the Department of Public 
Safety Minority Core Committee, the Gov- 
ernor’s Community Traffic Safety Network, 
law enforcement agencies (city police, sheriff’s 
office, Ohio State Highway Patrol), Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving (MADD), schools 
(both public and private high schools and 
middle schools, joint vocational schools, and 
county boards of education), YMCAYWCA, and 
businesses — ^are involved in the campaign. 



Measis eo isivolve Youth 

The Lt. Governor’s Council on Youth and 
Impaired Driving has a youth subcommittee, 
consisting mostly of high school students 
and a college intern. The council was ad- 
vised of the campaign and its intentions. To 
the extent that the council discussed the cam- 
paign, the youth subcommittee had input. 
Youth were also used as a focus group, and 
their recommendations were implemented 
in the campaign. 

The campaign provides suggested activ- 
ities, and it is up to students (with the help of 
adult staff) or youth groups to develop their 
own campaign. Therefore, youth are in- 
volved in planning and implementing the 
campaign at the local level. For example, local 
youth groups such as Students Against Driving 
Drunk (SADD) incorporate the “None for 







Under 21” campaign in 
their own programs. 



S^rategSes ared 
^s^iuMes 



MedM Eiitx The “None for Under 21” cam- 
paign occurs in April and May, with a special 
one-week media blitz. In 1994, the campaign 
was highlighted from April 24 through 
May 1, to coordinate with Alcohol Awareness 
Month. During this week, press conferences 
were held in Columbus, Cleveland, and 
Cincinnati to bring attention to the cam- 
paign effort. Additionally, announcements 
about the campaign were printed in local 
newspapers and newsletters and TV public 
service announcements. 

Activity Guide All high schools were sent 
an advisory notice about the campaign, 
along with an Activity Guide that provides 
suggestions for promotional activities that 
could be done in schools to draw attention 
to the “None for Under 21” campaign. The 
guide contains an order form for campaign 
materials (posters, bracelets, fact cards for 
students and parents, and a video) designed 
to stimulate interest in the campaign. Based 
on the framework the Activity Guide pro- 
vides, schools then design their own cam- 
paign, tailored to their students. 

Pmter The poster tor the 1994 campaign pic- 
tured youth who were killed in alcohol-related 
crashes, with a message asking teens to “Wear 
a red bracelet in memory of those killed and 
to remind fellow students to not drink... and 
to never drink and drive.” Schools are asked to 
hang the campaign poster throughout the 
school and to ask local establishments popular 
with students to display the poster. 




Schools are also asked to show the 



video “Out of the Night” 
at a school assembly and 
in-vite a representative of 
the local MADD chapter 
or the family of a local 
student killed in an alco- 
hol-related crash to speak at the assembly. 
This video received a Gold Slate and a Craft 
Award from the International Television 
Association, which represents business and 
technical professionals in the TV industry. 
The awards represent first place in the Public 
Service Announcement category and first 
place for direction. 

Fact cards are also part of the 
“None for Under 21” campaign. The cards 
are double-sided, with one side addressing 
the legal consequences to youth for under- 
age drinking and the other side addressing 
the legal consequences to parents. Schools 
are asked to hand these cards out to stu- 
dents, to distribute them with report cards 
or at PTA meetings, and to make them avail- 
able at school sporting and social events. 



Other promotional activi- 
ties include: having all high school students 
wear red friendship bracelets the week of 
the campaign, having students or the princi- 
pal make daily announcements over the 
public address system about the campaign 
and its importance, observing a moment of 
silence to remember students killed in alcohol- 
related crashes, hz\ir\g a student write a col- 
umn about the campaign for the school 
newspaper, and holding a poster contest pro- 
moting the dangers of drinking and driving. 



^ While 

the major promotion of the campaign was 
during the week of April 24, the campaign 
elements are designed to be used all year by 
schools, youth groups, and community orga- 
nizations in coordination with their under- 
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age drinking prevention efforts. 
During 1994, schools ordered 
campaign materials through 
the month of May and coordi- 
nated the campaign with other 
campaigns they were involved 
in. For example, many schools 
coordinated the “None for 
Under 21” campaign into prom 
and graduation events. 



Additionally, the 
campaign included three mini- 
grants. The grants were awarded to the Ohio 
Parents for Drug-Free \buth, the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Liquor Control, and Ohio MADD. These 
grants were fc>r the development of college activity 
guides with the “None for Under 21” theme. The 
guides were distributed to preselected colleges. 
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records of all materials distrib- 
uted and the number of organi- 
zations participating in the cam- 
paign. In the first campaign 
(1994), 493,689 bracelets; 9,322 
posters; 656,804 fact cards; and 
900 videos were distributed. 
Eighty-four percent of high 
schools participated in one 
form or another, whether it was 
developing a special “None for 
Under 21” campaign or incorpo- 
rating campaign elements into 
already existing campaigns and programs. 

The Department of Public Safety 
believes that the campaign could be replicat- 
ed in other States. 






The campaign is managed by the Department 
of Public Safety and has hired a special coor- 
dinator for the project who is an interim 
employee working solely on the “None for 
Under 21” campaign. The coordinator keeps 
track of the number of materials distributed 
and the number of schools and organiza- 
tions participating in the campaign, and 
records all comments and recommenda- 
tions for the campaign. 

As mentioned earlier, the campaign 
aims at involving many local schools and 
community groups by making materials and 
activity guides available to all interested par- 
ties. Other State agencies also have access to 
the campaign through the Lt. Governor’s 
Council on Youth and Impaired Driving. 



As mentioned earlier, the campaign keeps 



The “None for Under 21” campaign is fund- 
ed with State Highway Safety 402 funds. In 
1994, State funds paid for the advertising of 
the campaign in local newspapers, and Ohio 
MADD contributed funding for the develop- 
ment of the “None for Under 21” poster. 



This was the first year for the “None for 
Under 21” campaign, and there was little 
time to develop and implement the cam- 
paign. Increased promotion of the campaign 
and the available mini-grants are expected 
for future years. It is anticipated that there 
will be more applicants for the mini-grants. 
Also, next year, the “None for Under 21” 
campaign will be coordinated with the 
National Safe and Sober campaign. 

Future plans include adding a cops-in- 
shops/law enforcement component to the 
campaign. Law enforcement officers would 
show the shop clerks how to check ID and 








would also monitor the parking 
lot to ensure that adults were 
not buying alcohol for minors. 

The campaign is a funded 
three-year program. It is hoped 
that the campaign will contin- 
ue as long as there is interest in 
it and as long as it is effective. 

For further information, call or write 
Nancy Cobus, Ohio Department of Highway 
Safety, 240 Parsons Avenue, PO. Box 7167, 
Columbus, OH 43266-0563, telephone: 
6141466-3250. 



WHAT PARENTS SHOULD ENOW 

You caonot ffive alcohol to your children’s friends under 21 
years of age under any circumstances, even in your own 
home, even with their parents’ permission. 

You cannot knowingly aUow a person under 21 to remain 
m your home or on your property while consuming or 
possessing alcoholic beverages. 



You can face a majtimum sentence of six months in jail and/ 
or a $1,000 fine. 

Olfioere can take any alcohol, money or property used in 
com^tting this ofTense (glasses, musical equipment, 
refrigerator, furniture). YOU ElAY NOT GET IT BACK! 
Others can cue you if you give alcohol to anyone under 21 
and they, in turn, hurt someone or damage property. 



o Talk to your children about alcohol and the law. 

» Be at home when you r children hove a party, and don’t 
provide alcohol or allow drinking. 
o Call the local police if you know of underage persons 
purchasing or consuming alcohol. 

• Rejwrt anyone selling alcohol to persons under 21 by 
calling the Ohio Department of Liquor Control’s toll-free 
anonymous HOTLINK atl-«00 2H2-3477. 

KKMEMBER! Alcohol-relnted croehea oro the leading 
cause of teenage deaths. Paronto’ attitudes and hahnv- 
lore about ^cohol infiuenca the attitudes and behavioro 
of their children. 



(_ 
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ALTERNATIVE ACTMTIES THROUGH 
THE COMMUNITY TRAFRC SAFETY 
PROGRAM NETWORK 

Tim Ganey or Dawn Olson 
ND Department oF Transportation 
Drivers License and Traffic Safety 
608 E. Boulevard Avenue 
Bismarck, ND 58505-0700, 

PHONE 701-22^-2601. 

ATHLETES HELPING 
ATHLETES, INC. 

Warren Brelning 
Executive Director 
Athletes Helping Athletes, Inc. 

6 Dellwood Drive 
Huntington. NewVbrk, 1 17^3 
PHONE 51 6-5^9-81 91. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE 
RESIDENCE HALLS AND CAMPUS 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTERS 

Albert G. Freeh, Ph.D. 

Director of Center For 
Personal Development 
Ramapo College of New Jersey 
505 Ramapo Valley Road 
Mahwah, New Jersey 07^30 
PHONE 201-529-7522. 



R/^^CiX]3i)SSTirS 

WORKING WITH SERVERS AND 
SELLERS TO RESTRICT ACCESS 

Irene Bent, Regional Planner 
Governor's Highway Safety Bureau 
1 00 Cambridge St.. Room 2 1 0^ 
Boston. Massachusetts 02202 
PHONE 61 7-727-5073. 



COMBATING FRAUDULENT 
IDENTIFICATION USE 

Ed Ryde 

Assistant Director 
Investigative Services, VA DMV 
PO Box 27^12 
Richmond, VA 23260 
PHONE 80V367-9^91 
or Carl Hayden 
Special Agent in Charge 
Special Operations 
VA Alcoholic Beverage Control 
PO Box 27^91 
Richmond. VA 23261 
PHONE 80^-367-1203. 

TALKING TO YOUR KIDS 
ABOUT ALCOHOL 

F^m Darby 
Program Manager 
Washington Division of Alcohol 
and Substance Abuse 
Mail Stop: OB-21W 
Olympia, WA 9850^ 

PHONE 206-^38-8799. 

MARYLAND UNDERAGE DRINKING 
PREVENTION COAUTION 

Bonnie Holmes 

Coordinator, Maryland Underage 
Drinking Prevention Coalition 
300 E. Joppa Road. Suite 1 1 05 
Towson, MD 2 1 286-3016 
phone^IO-321-3521. 




TEENWORK 

Karen Stroud 
Manager, 

Youth Services Branch 
Department of Alcohol 
and Drug Programs 
1 700 K Street 

Sacramento. CA 9581 A-A037 
PHONE 91 6-32 7-A5 56. 

ALCOHOL DECISIONS 

Laurie Petro Jensen. 

Prevention Program Coordinator 

University of Minnesota 

^-H Youth Development 

3^0 Coffey Hall, 1^20 Eckles Avenue 

St. Paul. MN 55108-6080 

PHONE 61 2-62^-1751. 

NONE FOR UNDER 21 

Nancy Cobus 

Ohio Department of Highway Safety 
2^0 Parsons Avenue, PO Box 7167 
Columbus. OH ^3266-0563 
PHONE 61 ^-^66-3250. 
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NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 

Traffic Safety Facts 1 993: A 
Compilation of Motor Vehicle Crash 
Data from the Fatal Acodent 
Reporting System (FARS) and the 
General Estimates System (REVISED 
1993 DATA). 

This data source Includes information 
regarding the incidence of underage 
drinking and fatal crashes. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DRUG ABUSE 
National Survey Results on Drug 
Use from the Monitoring the 
Future Study, 1975-1993. 

A two-volume report presenting the results 
of the 19th national survey of drug use 
and related attitudes among American high 
school seniors, the 1 ^th such survey of 
American college students, and the third 
such survey of 8th and 10th graders. 
Volume I contains the results from the sec- 
ondary school survey of 8th, 1 0th, and 
1 2th graders. Volume II contains the 
results from the survey of college students 
and young adults. 



CENTER FOR SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE PREVENTION S 

National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information 
(NCAD!) 

PO Box 23^5 

Rockville, MD 208^7-23^5 
1-800-729-6686 (Se habla Espahol) 

1 -800-^^87-^889 (TDD, for hearing 
impaired callers) 

In addition to providing publications, 

NCADI maintains an electronic communica- 
tions system called PREVline, several data- 
bases, a staff of information specialists to 
answer callers' questions, and a library of 
Alcohol Tobacco and Other Drug informa- 
tion and resources. NCADI is more than 
publications-it's a tool and support for 
adding another link in the network against 
alcohol, tobacco, and other drug abuse. 
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SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

National Household Survey on Drug 
Abuse, 1993. 

The primary objective of this survey is to 
measure the prevalence of use of illicit 
drugs, alcohol, and tobacco among the 
U.S. civilian, noninstitutionalized population 
aged 12-years-old and older. A Population 
Estimates report is Issued following each 
completed survey to provide the drug 
abuse treatment and research communities 
with timely survey results. An additional 
publication, titled Main Rndings, is also 
produced to complement and expand the 
scope of the Population Estimates. 
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e@¥EliPiiORS’ i^EGHWAY SAFETY RlPRESEI^mTl¥lS AP!© C@©^DlSMATORS, JUiSE l©Sg 

COORDSSMATO;^ 



ASJ4SAfVSA 




COE\SE\£SC¥lCUT 




Robert Lunsford, Director 


Eugene Marshall, Chief 


Susan Maloney, Director 


SAME 


Department of Economic 


Traffic Safety Division, Dept, of 


Division of Highway Safety, DOT 




and Community Affairs 


Economic & Comm. Affairs 


PO Box 3175^6 




RO. Box 5690 


RO. Box 5690 


Newington, CT 06131-75^6 




Montgomery, AL 36103-5690 


Montgomery, AL 36103-5690 


PHONE 203-59^-2363 




PHONE 205-2^2-5100 


PHONE 205-2^2-5900 


FAX 203-59^-237^ 




fiftx 205-2^2-5099 


FAX 205-2^2-5515 










Karen Johnson, Secretary 


Tricia Roberts, Director 


Lom Campbell, Administrator 


Ellen Moore, Coordinator 


Department of Public Safety 


Office of Highway Safety 


Highway Safety Planning Agency 


Highway Safety Planning Agency 


POBOX818 


PO Box 1321 


Department of Public Safety 


Department of Public Safety 


Dover, DE 19903-0818 


Dover. DE 19903-1321 


RO. Box 11 1200 


RO. Box 111200 


PHONE 302-739-^321 


PHONE 302-739-3295 


Juneau, AK 99811-1200 


Juneau, AK 99811-1200 


FAX 302-739-^87^ 


RAX 302-739-5995 


PHONE 907-^65-^137^ 


PHONE 907-^i65-^i375 






Fftx 907-^163-5860 


FAX 907-^163-5860 


msrmcT of colui^bia 








Larry King, Acting Director 


Carole Lewis, Chief 


ARazom 




Department of Public Works 


Transp. Safety Branch 


JoeAlbo, Representative 


Alberto Gutier, Administrator 


2000 l^th St., NW, 6th Floor 


2000 l^th St., NW. 7th Floor 


Department of Public Safety 


Governor’s Office of Hwy. Safety 


Washington, DC 20009 


Washington, DC 20009 


3010 N. Second Street, Suite 105 


3010 N. Second Street, Suite 105 


PHONE 202-939-8000 


PHONE 202-939-8018 


Phoenix, AZ 85012 


Phoenix, AZ 85012 


RAX 202-939-8191 


RAX 202-939-7185 


PHONE 602-223-2357 


PHONE 602-255-3216 






FAX 602-255-2917 


RAX 602-255-1265 


FLOReOA 








Frank Carllle 


Carla Sims, Traffic Safety Administrator 






Asst. Sec’y for Transportation 


Department of Transp., Office 


Dan Flowers, Director 


Mike Selig, Coordinator 


Policy, DOT 


of Highway Safety 


Highway and Transportation Dept. 


PO Box 2261 


605 Swannee Street, MS 57 


605 Swannee Street, MS 1 7 


RO. Box 2261 


Little Rock, AR 72203 


Tallahassee. FL 32399-0^05 


Tallahassee. FL 32399-0A05 


Uttle Rock, AR 72203 


PHONE 501-569-26^8 


PHONE 90^-922-5820 


PHONE SO^-'^SS-S^SS 


PHONE 501-569-2211 


RAX 501-569-2651 


RAX 90^-^88-5526 


FAX 90A-922-2935 


RAX 501-569-2^00 




GEORGIA 




CALE?ORS^"lA 




Dr. Betty Cook, Director 


SAME 


Arthur Anderson, Director 


Ray Biancalana, Deputy Director 


Office of Highway Safety 




Office of Trans. Safety, Business, 


Office of Transportation Safety, Business. 


100 Peachtree Street, Suite 2000 


Transportation and Housing Agency 


Transportation and Housing Agency 


Atlanta. GA 30303 




7000 Franklin Blvd., Suite ^^0 


7000 Franklin Blvd., Suite ^^0 


PHONE ^0^-656-6996 




Sacramento, CA 95823 


Sacramento, CA 95823 


FAX Zt0V651-9107 




PHONE 916-^1^5-0527 


PHONE 91 6-^^5-0527 






RAX 916-32^-9606 


FAX 916-32^-9606 


^aAIAfAi3 








Kazu Hayashida 


Larry Hao, Administrator 


COLORADO 




Director of Transportation 


Motor Vehicle Safety Office, DOT 


John Conger, Director 


SAME 


869 Punchbowl Street 


1505 Dillingham Blvd., Suite 21^ 


Office of Transportation Safety 




Honolulu. HI 96813 


Honolulu. HI 96817 


Colorado Dept, of Transportation 




PHONE 808-587-2150 


PHONE 808-832-5820 


^201 East Arkansas Avenue 




FAX 808-587-2167 


FAX 808-832-5830 




Denver, CO 80222 
PHONE 303-757-9381 
Q Ffix 303-757-9^:1 39 
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Dwight Bower, Director 

Idaho Transportation Department 

PO 60x7129 

Boise. ID 83707-1129 

PHONE 208-33^-8807 

FAX 208-33^-3858 



Roger Sweet, Director 
Division of Traffic Safety, DOT 
PO Box 192^5 
Springfield. IL 6279^-92^5 
PHONE 21 7-782 -W2 
FAX 2 17-782-91 59 



Marie Bishop, Manager 
Office of Highway Safety 
Idaho Transportation Department 
PO Box 7129 
Boise. ID 83707-1129 
PHONE 208-33^-8101 
FAX 208-33^-3858 



Larry Wort. Chief 
Bureau of Safety Programs, DOT 
POBox 192^5 
Springfield. IL 6279^-92^5 
PHONE 2 17-782-^97^ 
FAX 2 17-782-91 59 



Bobby Small, Executive Assistant 
Public Safety & Drugs 
Room 206, State House 
Indianapolis, IN ^620^ 
mONE 3 1 7-2 32-2 588 
R\x 31 7-232-3^^3 

Raul Wieck, II, Commissioner 
Department of Public Safety 
Wallace State Office Building 
Des Moines. lA 50319 
PHONE 515-281-5261 
FAX 51 5-2^2-6136 



E. Dean Carlson, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
Docking State Ofc. Bldg., 7th Floor 
Topeka. KS 66612 
PHONE 91 3-296-3^61 
FAX 91 3-296-1 095 



Jim Ratton, Director 
Office of Traffic Safety 
1 50 West Market Street, Suite 330 
Indianapolis, IN ^620^ 
PHONE 317-232-1299 
R\x 317-233-5150 



J. Michael Laski, Director 
Governor’s Traffic Safety Bureau, 
Dept, of Public Safety 
307 East 7th Street 
Des Moines. lA 50319-02^8 
PHONE 515-281-3907 
FAX 515-281-6190 



Rosalie Thornburgh 
Traffic Safety Administrator 
Office of Traffic Safety 
Thacher Building. 2nd Floor 
Topeka. k5 66603 
PHONE 91 3-296-3756 
FW( 91 3-291 -3010 



Jerry Lovitt 

Commissionef; Kentucky State 
919 Versailles Road 
Frankfort. KY ^i0601 
PHONE 502-695-6300 
FAX 502-573-661 5 



Steve O’Danlel, Acting Commander 
Highway Safety Branch 
919 Versailles Road 
Frankfort. KY ^0601 
PHONE 502-695-6356 
FAX 502-573-661 5 



Sgt. 

Police 




BEST COPY AVAIIABiE 



Bette Theis, Executive Director 
Highway Safety Commission 
Department of Public Safety 
PO Box 66336 
Baton Rouge, LA 70896 
PHONE 50^-925-6991 
FAX 50^-922-0083 

Richard Perkins, Director 
Bureau of Highway Safety 
Department of Public Safety 
Station #^2 
Augusta, ME 0^333 
PHONE 207-62^-8756 
FM 207-62^-8768 

Hal Kassoff, Administrator 
MD State Highway Administration 
POBox 717 

Baltimore. MD 21203-0717 
PHONED 10-333-11 1 1 
fW(^10-333-1586 



Nancy Luther, Executive Director 
Governor's Highway Safety Bureau 
1 00 Cambridge Street. Room 2 1 0^ 
Boston. MA 02202 
PHONE 617-727-5073 
FAX 61 7-727-5077 

Betty Mercer, Executive Director 
Office of Highway Safety Planning 
300 South Washington Square. 

Suite 300 

Lansing. Ml ^891 3 
PHONE517-33V5210 
FAX 517-^82-8236 

Michael Jordan. Commissioner 
Department of Public Safety 
^^5 Minnesota Street. Suite 1000 
St. Paul, MN 55101-2156 
PHONE 612-296-66^2 
FAX 61 2-297-5728 




Sue Dixon, Asst. Director 
Highway Safety Commission 
Department of Public Safety 
PO Box 66336 
Baton Rouge, LA 70896 
PHONE 50^-925-68^6 
RW 50^-922-0083 



SAME 



Elizabeth Baker, Ph.D. 
Acting Chief, Traffic Safety Div. 

Office of Traffic & Safety 
State Highway Administration 
7^91 Connelley Drive 
Hanover, MD 21076 
PHONE ^10-787-5822 
FAX ^10-787-5823 

Thomas McGovern, Coordinator 
Governor’s Highway Safety Bureau 
1 00 Cambridge Street. Room 2 1 0^ 
Boston. MA 02202 
PHONE 617-727-5073 
FAX 61 7-727-5077 



Sheridan Rhoads. Deputy Director 
Office of Highway Safety Planning 
300 South Washington Square. 

Suite 300 
Lansing. Ml ^8913 
PHONE 517-33^-521 3 
FAX 517-^82-8236 



Thomas Boemer, Director 
Office of Traffic Safety 
Department of Public Safety 
Cedar Street. Suite 1 00-B 
St. Paul, MN 55101-2156 
PHONE 612-296-380^ 
Rftx 612-297-5728 
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Donald O'Cain, Executive Director 
Division of Public Safety Planning 
Department of Public Safety 
PO Box 23039 
Jackson, MS 39225-3039 
PHONE 601-359-7829 
FAX 601 -359-7832 



Billy Terrell, Director 
Highway Safety Office 
Division of Public Safety Planning 
Department of Public Safety 
PO Box 23039 
Jackson, MS 39225-3039 
PHONE 601-359-78A2 
FAX 601-359-7832 



Dan Needham, Director 
Division of Highway Safety 
POBox 10A808 

Jefferson City, MO 65110-A808 
PHONE 31A-751-76A3 
fW<3U-63^-5977 



Vicky Williams, Mgmt. Specialist 
Division of Highway Safety 
POBox 10A808 
Jefferson City, MO 65110-A808 
PHONE 31 A-751-5A18 
fw<31A-63A-5977 



Colonel Peter O’Hagan, Director SAME 

Division of Highway Traffic Safety 

Dept, of Law & Public Safety, CN 0A8 

Trenton, NJ 08625 

PHONE 609-633-9300 

FAX 609-933-9020 



Peter Rahn, Secretary 
State Hwy. & Transp. Dept. 
POBox 11A9 

Santa Fe, NM 8750A-11A9 
PHONE 505-827-5109 
FW< 505-82 7-0A31 



Steven Flint, Chief 
Traffic Safety Bureau. 
State Hwy. & Transp. Dept. 

POBoxllA9 
Santa Fe.NM 8750A-11A9 
PHONE 505-827-0A27 
FW( 505-827-0A31 



Fj:©xirA[:^A 

Albert Goke, Administrator SAME 

Highway Traffic Safety 

Department of Justice 

1310 East Lockey 

Helena, MT 59620 

PHONE A06-AAA-3A12 
FAX A06-AAA-7303 



Richard Jackson, Jr. William Rourke, Exec. Director 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Governor’s Traffic Safety Cmte. 

Governor’s Highway Safety Rep. Swan St. Bldg., Empire State Plaza 
Swan St. Bldg., Empire State Plaza Albany. NY 12228 

Albany. NY 12228 phone 51 8-A7A-3 135 

PHONE 5 1 8-A7 A-08A 1 fax 5 1 8-A73-00A 1 

fw(518-A7A-9578 



Alvin Abramson, Director 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
PO Box 9A789 
Uncoln. NE 68509-A789 
PHONE 402-A71-2281 
r\x402-A71-959A 



Fred Zwonechek, Administrator 
Office of Highway Safety 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
POBox9A612 
Uncoln. NE 68509-A789 
PHONE A02-A71-2515 
FAX A02-A71 -3865 



[X2m:sA 

James R Weller, Director Marlen Schultz, Coordinator 

Dept, of Motor Vehicles & Public Safety Office of Traffic Safety 

555 Wright Way Dept, of Motor Vehicles & Public Safety 

Carson City, NV 8971 1 -0900 555 Wright Way 

PHONE 702-687-5375 Carson City. NV 89711-0999 

FW< 702-687-6798 phone 702-687-32A3 

FAX 702-687-5328 







Peter Thomson, Coordinator 
Highway Safety Agency 
1 1 7 Manchester Street 
Concord. NH 03301 
PHONE 603-271-2131 
FAX 603-271 -3790 



SAME 



Joe Parker, Director 

Governor’s Highway Safety Program 

2 1 5 East Lane Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601 

PHONE 91 9-733-3083 

fw<919-733-060A 

Marshall Moore. Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
608 East Boulevard Avenue 
Bismarck. ND 58505-0700 
PHONE 701-328-2581 
FAX701-328-A5A5 



OKSO 

Charles Shipley, Director 
Department of Public Safety 
POBOX7167 

Columbus. OH A3266-0563 
PHONE 61 A-A66-3383 or 2550 
fax61A-A66-0A33 



William Stout, Deputy Director 
Govmior’s Highway Safety Program 
2 1 5 East Lane Street 
Raleigh. NC 27601 
PHONE 91 9-733-3083 
FW( 91 9-733-060A 



Mylo Mehlhoff, Director 
Driver Ucensing & Traffic Safety 
Department of Transportation 
608 East Boulevard Avenue 
Bismarck. ND 58505-0700 
PHONE 701-328-2601 
fw(701-328-A5^5 



Laura Ludwig, Deputy Director 
Office of the Governor’s 
Highway Safety Representative 
POBox 7167 
Columbus. OH A3266-0563 
PHONE 61 A-A66-3250 
FW( 61 A-A66-0A33 
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OKLAHOMA 


Kenneth Vanhoy, Commissioner 


F^ul Reed, III, Coordinator 


Department of Public Safety 


Highway Safety Office 


POBox11^15 


3223 N. Lincoln 


Oklahoma City, OK 731 36 


Oklahoma City, OK 73105 


PHONE ^05-^25-2000 


PHONE ^05-521-331^ 


RW ^05-^25-232^ 


FAX ^05-52^-^906 


OREGON 


Ed Marges, Manager 
Traffic Safety Division 


SAME 


Department of Transportation 
^00 State Library Building 
Salem, OR 97310 
PHONE 503-378-3669 
FAX 503-378-8^^5 





TEE\SWSSSEE 

J. Bruce Saltsman, Sr, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
505 Deaderick Street, Suite 700 
Nashviile.TN 372^3-03^1 
PHONE 61 5-7^ 1-28^8 
FW( 615-7^1-2508 



Diane Thome, Director 
Governor’s Highway 
Safety Program, DOT 
505 Deaderick Street, Suite 600 
Nashville, TN 372^3-03^1 
PHONE 61 5-7^1-2589 
61 5-532-1 5^8 



r^ms 

William Burnett, Exec. Dir. 
Department of Transportation 
125 E. 11th Street 
Austin, TX 78701-2^83 
PHONE 512-305-9501 
Rftx 512-305-9567 



Susan Bryant, Chief 
Traffic Safety Section, DOT 
125 E. 11th Street, D-18STO 
Austin, TX 78701-2^83 
PHONE 512-^16-3175 
FAX 512-^16-33^9 
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PENNSYU/ANIA 

Michael Ryan, RE. 

Deputy Secretary, Highway Admin. 

1 220 Transportation & Safety Bldg. 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 
PHONE 717-787-6875 
FAX 717-787-5^91 



Thomas Bryer, RE. 
Director, Bureau of Highway 
and Traffic Engineering 
PO Box 20^7 
Harrisburg, FA 17105-20^7 
PHONE 7 17-787-7350 
FAX 717-783-8012 



mm 

D. Douglas Bodrero, Commissioner 
Department of Public Safety 
^501 South 2700 West 
Salt Lake City,' UT 8^119 
PHONE 801-965-^611 
FAX 801-965-^608 



K. Craig Allred, Director 
Highway Safety Office 
Department of Highway Safety 
^11 West 7200 South, Suite 300 
Salt Lake City, UT 8^0^7-1016 
PHONE 801 -255-0573 ext. 121 
fW( 801-255-0823 



RHODE ISLAND 

William Bundy, Director 
Department of Transportation 
Governor’s Office of Highway Safety 
State Office Building — Smith Street 
Providence, Rl 02903 
PHONE ^01-277-2^81 
RW ^01-277-2086 



Edward Walsh, Chief Coordinator 
Governor’s Office of Hwy. Safety 
3^5 Harris Avenue 
Providence, Rl 02909 
PHONE ^01-277-302^ 
FAX ^01-277-2086 



VERMONT 

Patricia McDonald, Commissioner 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05603-0001 
PHONE 802-828-2011 
R0( 802-828-21 70 



Jeanne Johnson, Coordinator 
Governor’s Highway Safety Program 
133 State Street 
Montpelier, vr 05633 
PHONE 802-828-2665 
FAX 802-828-2098 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

B. Boykin Rose, Director 
Department of Public Safety 
5^ 1 0 Broad River Road 
Columbia, SC 29210 
PHONE 803-896-7832 
FAX 803-896-7881 



Burke Rtzpatrick 
Assistant Administrator 
Office of Safety and Grant Programs 
1 205 PenulclOi'i Street, Rccm 

Columbia, SC 29201 
PHONE 803-73^-0^25 
FAX 803-73^-0537 



VIRGINIA 

Richard Holcomb, Commissioner 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
PO Box 27^12 
Richmond, VA 23269 
PHONE 80^-367-6602 
RO( 80^-367-6631 



Vincent Burgess 
Transp. Safety Administrator 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
PO Box 27^12 
Richmond, VA 23269 
PHONE 80^-3b/-a i ^0 
RO( 80^-367-6631 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

David Volk, Secretary 

Dept, of Commerce & Regulation 

910 E. Sioux 

Pierre, SD 57501 

PHONE 605-773-3178 

R\x 605-773-5369 

o 




Jeff Holden, Director 
Office of Highway Safety 
Dept, of Commerce & Regulation 
1 18 West Capitol Avenue 
Pierre, SD 57501 
PHONE 605-773-3675 
FW( 605-773-5825 



lA^ASHSNGTON 
John Moffat, Director 
Washington Traffic Safety Commission 
PO Box ^09^^ 

Olympia, WA 9850-^-09^^ 

PHONE 360-753-6197 
FAX 360-586-6^89 



SAME 
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COiVUVIONWEALTH OF THE NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 



WEST VIRGINIA 

James Albert, Director James Grate 

Criminal Justice & Hwy. Safety Division Criminal Justice and 

120A Kanawha Boulevard, East Highway Safety Division 



Charleston. WV 25301 
PHONE 30A-558-881A 
FAX 30^-558-0391 



WISCONSIN 

Charles Thompson, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
PO Box 7910 
Madison, Wl 53707-7863 
PHONE 608-266-1 113 
FW( 608-266-991 2 



120A Kanawha Boulevard. East 
Charleston. WV 25301 
PHONE 30A-558-881A 
,fw(30A-558-0391 



David Manning, Director 
Office of Transportation Safety 
Department of Transportation 
POBox 7910 
Madison. Wl 53707-7863 
PHONE 608-266-0A02 
FAX608-267-0AA1 



Jose Castro. Director 


Claudio Norita 


Department of Public Safety. CNMI 


Highway Safety Coordinator, 


Box 791 


Dept, of Public Safety 


Susupe Saipan, MP 96950 


Box 791 


PHONE 01 1-670-23A-8536 


Susupe Saipan, MP 96950 


FWt011-670-23A-8531 


PHONE 01 1-670-2 3A-6021 
Fwc 01 1-670-23^-2023 


PUERTO RICO 


Carlos Pesquera 


Miguel Santini Padilla 


Secretary of Transportation 


Executive Director 


Department of Public Works 


Traffic Safety Commission 


Box A1 269, Minillas Station 


Box A 1 289. Minillas Station 


Santurce, PR 009A0 


Santurce. PR 009^0 


PHONE 809-726-6670 


PHONE 809-723-3590 


FAX 809-727-0A86 


FAX 809-727-0A86 



WYOMING 

Donald Pruter, RE. SAME 

Wyoming Transportation Department 
POBox 1708 

Cheyenne. WY 82003-1708 
PHONE 307-777-^^50 
FW( 307-777-^250 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Enrique Richards, Governor's Representative SAME 

VI Office of Highway Safety 

Lagoon Street Complex, Fredricksted 

St. Croix. VI 008A0 

PHONE 809-776-5820 

FW( 809-772-2626 



AMERICAN SAMOA 

Leaupepe Lutali 
Commissioner of Public Safety 
American Samoa Government 
POBox 1086 
Pago Pago, AS 96799 
PHONE 01 1-68A-699-9 199 
fw(011-68A-699-A22A 



Pooai Ripley 
Highway Safety Coordinator 
Office of the Commissioner 
of Public Safety 
POBox 1086 
Pago Pago. AS 96799 
PHONE011-68A-699-9199 
bw011-68A-699-A22A 



INDIAN NATIONS 

Charles Jaynes, Program Administrator 

Indian Highway Safety Program 

Department of the Interior 

PO Box 2006 

Albuquerque. NM 87103 

PHONE 505-766-2181 

FAX 505-766-32A7 



Norma Long. Coordinator 
Indian Highway Safety Program 
Department of the Interior 
PO Box 2006 
Albuquerque. NM 87103 
PHONE 505-766-2181 
FAX 505-766-32^7 



GUAM 

Gil Shinohara. Director 
Governor's Highway Safety Rep, 
Department of Public Works 
5A2 N, Marine Drive 
Tamuning, GU 9691 1 
PHONE 011-671 -6 A6-3 101/3131 
fw(011-671-6A9-6178 
Operator Assisted Calls 
01-671-6^6-3152 



Teresita Santos 
Highway Safety Coordinator 
Department of Public Works 
POBox 2950 
Agana.GU 96910 
PHONE 011-671-6^3211 
rw 011-671-6A6-3733 
Operator Assisted Calls 
01-671-6A6-3211 
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APPENDIX D 

NASADAD MEMBERSHIP LIST, JUNE 1995 



ALABAMA 

O’Neill Pdllingue Director 
Department of Mental 
Health/Retardation 
Substance Abuse Division 
200 Interstate Park Drive 
PO Box 3710 
Montgomery, AL 361 09 
PHONE 33^- 270-^650 
FAX 33^-270-^65^ 

ALASKA 

Loren Jones, Director 
Department of Health and 
Social Services, Division of 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 
PO Box 110607 
Juneau, AK 9981 1-0607 
PHONE 907- ^65-2071 
FAX 907-^65-2 185 

ARIZONA 

Terri Goens, Program Manager 
Department of Health Services 
Office of Substance Abuse 
and General Mental Health 
Behavioral Health Services 
2122 East Highland 
Phoenix, AZ 85016 
PHONE 602-381-8996 
FAX 602-553-91^3 

ARKANSAS 

Joe Hill, Director 
Department of Health 
Bureau of Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Prevention 
Freeway Medical Center 
5800 West 10th Street, Suite 907 
Uttle Rock, AR 7220^ 

PHONE 501-280-^500 
FAX 501-280-^519 

CALIFORNIA 

Andrew Mecca, Dr.RH., Director 
Governor’s Policy Council 
on Drug & Alcohol Abuse 
1 700 K Street, 5th Floor 
Executive Office 
Sacramento, CA 9581^-^037 
PHONE 91 6-^^ 5-1 9^3 
R\x 91 6-323-5873 
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COLORADO 

Robert Aukerman, Director 
Department of Human Services 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Division 
^300 Cherry Creek Drive, South 
Denver, CO 80222-1 530 
PHONE 303-692-2930 
FAX 303-753-9775 

CONNECTICUT 

Jose Ortiz, Acting Director 
Office of Substance Abuse 
Department of Public Health 
and Addiction Services 
999 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06105 
PHONE 203-566-6^12 
FW( 203-566-6^ 16 

DELAWARE 

Thomas Fritz, Director 
Division of Alcoholism, Drug Abuse 
and Mental Health 

Agency of Health and Social Services 
1901 N. DuPont Highway 
Newcastle, DE 19720 
PHONE 302-577-^^61 
FAX 302-577-^^86 

Julian Taplan, Ph.D., Director 
Division of Child Mental Health 
Murphy Cottage 
1825 Faulkland Road 
Wilmington, DE 19805 
PHONE 302-633-2600 
RAX 302-633-261^ 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Jasper Ormond, Administrator 
Department of Human Services 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Services Administration 
1 300 Rrst Street, NE, Suite 300 
Washington, DC 70002 
PHONE 202727-9393 
rw( 202-535-2028 

FLORIDA 

Ken DeCerchio, Chief 
Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Program Office 
1317 Winewood Blvd., Bldg. B, 
Room 183 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0700 
PHONE 90^-^88-830^, Ext. 201 
FW< 90^-^87-2239 



GEORGIA 

Thomas Hester, M.D., Director 
Substance Abuse Services 
Division of Mental Health, Mental 
Retardation and Substance Abuse 
2 Peachtree Street, NE 
^th Floor 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

PHONE ^0^-657-6^07 

FW( W-657-5681 

HAWAII 

Elaine Wilson, Division Chief 

Department of Health 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Division 

1 270 Queen Emma Street, Suite 305 

Honolulu, HI 96813 

PHONE 808-586-3962 

FAX 808-586-^01 6 

IDAHO 

Tina Klamt, M.A., Chief 
Department of Health and Welfare 
Division of Family and Community 
Services 

Bureau of Substance Abuse 
PO Box 83720 
Boise, ID 83702-0036 
PHONE 208-33^-5935 
FW( 208-33^-569^ 

ILLINOIS 

Barbara Cimaglio, Director 
Department of Alcoholism and 
Substance Abuse 
1 00 West Randolph, Suite 5-600 
James R. Thompson Center 
Chicago, IL 60601 
PHONE 31 2-81 ^-2291 
fax312-81^-2^19 

INDIANA 

Patrick Sullivan, Ph.D., Director 

Family and Social Services Administration 

Division of Mental Health 

^02 W Washington Street, Room W353 

Indianapolis, IN ^620^-2739 

PHONE 317-232-7816 

FW( 317-233-3^72 

IOWA 

Janet Zwick, Director 
Division of Substance Abuse and 
Health Promotion 

Lucas State Office Building, 3rd Floor 
Des Moines, lA 503 1 9 
phone515-281-^^17 
FW< 51 5-281 -^535 



KANSAS 

Andrew O’Donovan, Commissioner 
Department of Social and 
Rehabilitative Services 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Services 
300 SW Oakley, Biddle Building 
2nd Floor 

Topeka, KS 66606-1861 
PHONE 91 3-296-3925 
FAX 91 3-296-0^9^ 

KENTUCKY 

Michael Townsend, Director 
Department of Mental HealtiVMental 
Retardation Services 
Division of Substance Abuse 
275 East Main Street 
Frankfort, KY ^062 1 
PHONE 502-56^-2880 
fax502-56«8^^ 

LOUISIANA 

Joseph Williams, Jr. 

Assistant Secretary 
Department of Health and Hospitals 
Office of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
1201 Capitol Access Road 
PO Box 2790— BIN #18 
Baton Rouge, LA 7082 1 -2790 
PHONE 50^-3^2-6717 
FW< 50^-3^2-3931 

MAINE 

Marlene McMullen-Peisor 
Acting Director 
Office of Substance Abuse 
2^ Stone Street 
Augusta, ME 0^333-0159 
PHONE 207-287-6330 
FAX 207-287-^33^ 

MARYLAND 

Thomas Davis, Director 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Administration 

Departm^nr of Health and Mental 

Hygiene 

201 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, MD21201 
PHONE ^10-225-6925 
FAX ^10-333-7206 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mayra Rodriguez-Howard, Director 

Department of Public Health 

Bureau of Substance Abuse Services 

1 50 Tremont Street 

Boston, MA 021 1 1 

PHONE 61 7-727-7985 

FW< 61 7-727-9288 










Karen Schrock, Chief 
Department of Public Health 
Center for Substance Abuse Services 
PO Box 30195 
Lansing, Ml ^8909 
PHONE 517-335-8808 
FW( 517-335-8837 

Cynthia Turnure, Ph.D., Director 
Department of Human Services 
Chemical Dependency Program Division 
Lafayette Road 
St. Paul, MN 55155-3823 
PHONE 612-296-^610 
FW( 61 2-296-62^^ 

IV13SSESSEPPB 
Herbert Loving, Director 
Department of Mental Health 
Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Robert E. Lee State Office Bldg., 

1 1 th Floor 
Jackson, MS 39201 
PHONE 601 -359-1 288 
FAX 601-359-6295 

fVlBSSOURB 
Michael Couty, Director 
Department of Mental Health 
Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
1706 E. Elm Street 
Jefferson City. MO 65109 
PHONE 31^51-^9^2 
rw(31^-751-781^ 

EV10NTANA 

Darryl Bruno. Administrator 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Division 
Department of Corrections and 
Human Services 
1 539 1 1 th Avenue 
Helena. MT 59620-1301 

PHONE ^06-^^^-2827 

fax^06-^^^-^920 

NEBRASKA 

Malcolm Heard. Director 

Division of Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 

Department of Public Institutions 

PO Box 9^728 

Uncoln.NE 68509-^728 

PHONE ^02-^71 -2851, Ext. 5583 

FW(-it02-^79-51^5 



Elizabeth Breshears, Chief 
Bureau of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
505 East King Street, Room 500 
Carson City, NV 89710 
PHONE 702-687-^790 
FW( 702-687-6239 

NEW HA£V1PSHIRE 
Geraldine Sylvester, Director 
Department of Health and Human 
ServicesOffice of Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Prevention 
105 Pleasant Street 
Concord. NH 03301 
PHONE 603-271-610^ 

603-271 -61 16 

NEW JERSEY 
John Farrell, Deputy Director 
Department of Health 
Division of Alcoholism, Drug Abuse 
and Addiction Services, CN 362 
Trenton. NJ 08625-0362 
PHONE 609-292-9068 or 7385 
FW( 609-292-381 6 

NEW MEXICO 

Lynn Brady, Director 

Department of Health 

Behavioral Health Services 

Division of Substance Abuse 

Harold Runnels Bldg., Room 3200 North 

1 1 90 St. Francis Drive 

Santa Fe. NM 87502-6110 

PHONE 505-827-2601 

FAX 505-827-0097 

NEW YORK 

Jean Somers Miller, Acting Commissioner 
Office of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse 
Services 

1 ^50 Western Avenue 
Albany. NY 12203-3526 
PHONE 518-^57-2061 
FAX 5 18-^ 57-5 W 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Julian Keith. M.D., Chief 
Department of Human Resources 
Division of Mental Health, Developmental 
Disabilities, and Substance Abuse Services 
325 North Salisbury Street 
Raleigh. NC 27611 
PHONE 919-733-^670 
FAX 91 9-733-9^55 



NORTH DAKOTA 

John Allen, Director 
Department of Human Services 
Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Professional Building 
1 839 East Capitol Ave 
Bismarck, ND 58501 
PHONE 701-328-2769 
FW( 701 -328-3008 

OHIO 

Luceille Fleming, Director 
Department of Alcohol and 
Drug Addiction Services 
Two Nationwide Plaza, 12th Floor 
280 N. High Street 
Columbus. OH ^3215-2537 

PHONE 61 ^-^66-3^^5 

FW( 61 ^-752-86^5 

OKLAHOMA 

Dee Owens, Deputy Commissioner 
Department of Mental Health and 
Substance Abuse Services 
PO Box 53277 

Oklahoma City. OK 73152-3277 
PHONE ^05-522-3858 
w< ^05-522-3650 

PENNSYIVANIA 

Jeannine Peterson, Deputy Secretary 
Health Promotion, Disease and 
Substance Abuse Prevention 
Department of Health 
PO Box 90, Room 809 
Harrisburg, FA 17108 
PHONE 7 17-787-9857 
FAX 717-772-6959 

RHODE ISLAND 

Peter Dennehy, Director 
Department of Substance Abuse 
PO Box 20363 
Cranston. Rl 02920 

PHONE ^01-^6^-2091 

FW( ^01 -^6^-2089 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Beverly Hamilton. Director 
Department of Alcohol and 
Other Drug Abuse Services 
3700 Forest Drive. Suite 300 
Columbia, SC 2920^ 

PHONE 803-73^-9527 
FAX 803-73^-9663 
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SOUTH DASCOTA 
Gilbert Sudbeck, Director 
Department of Human Services 
Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Hillsview Plaza, East Hwy. 3^ 
c/o 500 E Capitol 
Pierre, SD 57501-5070 
PHONE 605-773-3123 
fiw 605-773-5^83 

TENNESSEE 

Robbie Jackman, Assistant Comm. 
Department of Health 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Services 
Tennessee Tower, 12th Floor 
312 8th Ave. North 
Nashville, TN 372^7-^^01 
PHONE 61 5-7^1-1921 
fiw 61 5-532-2286 

TEXAS 

Otis Williams, Interim E)cecutive Director 
Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
710 Brazos Street 
Austin, TX 78701-2576 
PHONE 512-867-8802 
fiw512-W-6675 

UTAH 

Leon PoVey, Director 
Department of Human Services 
Division of Substance Abuse 
120 North 200 West, ^th Floor 
Room ^ 1 3 

Sal t Lake City, UT 8^ 1 03 
PHONE 801-538-3939 
FAX 801 -538-^33^ 

VERMONT 

Tom Perras, Director 
Agency of Human Services 
Office of Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Programs 
1 03 South Main Street 
Waterbury, VT 05671-1 701 
PHONE 802-2^1-2170. 2^1-2175 
fiw 802-2^ 1-3095 

VIRGINIA 

Lewis Gallant. Ph.D., Acting Director 
Office of Substance Abuse Services 
Department of Mental Health, Mental 
Retardation and Substance Abuse Services 
PO Box 1797 
Richmond. VA 2321^ 
pwnwp «nzi-786-3906 




VUASHINGTON 

Kenneth Stark, Director 

Department of Social and Health Services 

Division of Alcohol and Substance Abuse 

PO Box ^5330 

Olympia, WA 9850^-5330 

PHONE 360-^38-8200 

R\x 360-^38-8078 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Jack Clohan, Jr, Director 
Department of Health 
and Human Resources 
Division of Alcoholism 
and Drug Abuse 
State Capitol Complex 
1 900 Kanawha Boulevard 
Building 6, Room B-738 
Charleston, WV 25305 
PHONE 30^-558-2276 
R\x 30^-558-1008 

WISCONSIN 
Philip McCullough, Director 
Department of Health and Social Services 
Division of Community Services 
Bureau of Substance Abuse Services 
1 West Wilson St., PO Box 7851 
Madison, Wl 53707-7851 
PHONE 608-266-371 9 
FAX 608-266-1 533 

WYOMING 

Jean DeFratis, Program Manager 
Department of Health 
Division of Behavioral Health 
Substance Abuse Program 
^^7 Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
PHONE 307-777-7^76 
FAX 307-777-5580 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
Fa’afetai I’aulualo 

Chief Officer of Social Services Division 
Department of Human Resources 
Government of American Samoa 
Pago Pago, AS 96799 
PHONE 01 1-252-633-^606 
RAX 68^-633-5379 

GUAM 

Jeanette Tanos, Acting Director 

Department of Mental Health 

and Substance Abuse 

790 Governor Carlos G. Gamacho Road 

Tamuning, GU 9691 1 

PHONE 01 1-671-6^7-5^00 

FW( 671-6^9-69^8 



PUERTO mzo 

Astrid Oyola Colon, Administrator 
Department of Health 
Mental Health and Anti-Addiction 
Services Administration 
Box21^1^ 

San Juan, PR 00928-1^1^ 

PHONE 809-76^-3670 
FAX 809-765-5895 

VSRGSN ESLANOS 
Laurent Javois, Director 
Department of Health 
Division of Mental Health, Alcoholism 
and Drug Dependency Services 
Charles Harwood Memorial Hospital 
Christianstead, St. Croix, VI 00820 
PHONE 809-773-1 311 ext. 3013 
FfiX 809-773-7900 

RSPUBLSC OF PALAU 
Masao Ueda, Director 
Minister of Health 
Republic of f^lau 
Ministry of Health 
PO Box 6027 

Koror, Republic of Ffeilau PW 969^0 
PHONE 608-^88-291 3 or 2552 
FW( 680-^88-1 211 or 1725 
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Ncitional Associaiion 
of (U)vcrnors* Hi^hvva>' Safety 
HepreseniatiN’cs 




US Department 
of Transportation 

National Highway 
Traffic Safety 
Administration 
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